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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The terms of the Reciprocity agreement between the 
Canadian and American Governments at first carried the 
world off its feet. So at least it seemed. Numbers of 
level-headed men and many papers of weight threw up 
the Preference sponge, while others threw up their Free 
Trade caps and shouted. Both sides for the moment 
seemed to agree that the game of Preference was up. 
The Reciprocity treaty was intensely popular both in 
Canada and the United States, and was certain to go 
through with ease. As to the Free Trade papers, it was 
natural for them to shout. So long as they gained a 
party score, what cared they whether Canada was lost 
to the Empire or not? It was an ancient Liberal dis- 
covery that colonies and mother country were better 
apart. But Tariff Reformers really might have kept 
their heads better. Mr. Wyndham, at Dover, we are 
glad to see, would have none of this silly talk. 


No doubt, as he says, it is a set-back to Preference. 
It is a move in the direction of pan-American conti- 
nentalism against pan-Britannic imperialism. It tends 
to set the stream of trade and communication North and 
South instead of East and West. There is not much 
doubt that the American Government’s motive in 
giving such apparently wondrous good terms to Canada 
was politics more than trade. But the thing is not done 
yet, and, if it were, there would still be room and oppor- 
tunity for Preference. Its urgency would be but greater. 
Meantime the flush of joy over the new agreement 
seems to have faded already. Canadians are beginning 
to examine it and find it by no means so pretty as they 
thought. They are beginning to think about it and to 
see how hard it would hit a vast amount of Canadian 
trade, if indirectly. And those English Tariff Reform 
papers that cried out that all was up are changing their 
tone remarkably. A little colour is coming into their 
cheeks, perhaps we should say their proprietors’ 
cheeks. 


The Duke of Connaught gave at the Guildhall a 
most happy account of his South African journey. 


‘* Princes ’’, said Bacon in a sentence well remem- 
bered by the Lord Mayor, “ are like to heavenly 
bodies, which have much veneration but no rest ’’. 
Certainly the Duke and Duchess of Connaught in their 
South African journey accomplished a feat of 
endurance which, of its kind, could not be easily 
matched. The Duke’s speech showed through and 
through how wide and keen had been his interest in 
all he saw. His optimism as to the relations of British 
and Dutch was not excessive and was carefully tuned 
to the occasion. One thing was clear, the Duke made 
many friends, and has returned with a host of cheerful 
memories. We now definitely know that he is to go 
as Governor-General to Canada. Obviously this is the 
appointment opportune. The Duke of Connaught, 
like King George, has the imperial view. 


Mr. Lewis Harcourt, who at this banquet proposed 
‘* The Union of South Africa ’’, was far from happy. 
Almost he turned the occasion to one of triumph for 
his party—a line which, to say the least, was wanting 
in tact. He remembered that the granting of self- 
government to South Africa was once described by 
Unionist statesmen as ‘‘ midsummer madness ’’; and 
he thought it ‘‘ unnecessary and unkind ’’ to remember 
the fears of these people to-day. Mr. Harcourt appears 
to think that all is well with South Africa from this 
time forth; there are no problems, no difficulties, no 
prospect of disagreement or unpleasantness anywhere. 
Mr. Harcourt takes his triumph too soon. Certainly 
he took it at the wrong moment. At the Guildhall 
everyone, out of respect for the occasion, was willing 
to take as rosy a view of the position in South Africa 
as possible. Mr. Harcourt’s challenge was both ** un- 
necessary and unkind”’’. It reminded many of the 
guests that there was another side. 


Witness Lord Gladstone’s action in commuting the 
death sentence passed on an Umtali native for rape on a 
white woman and the consequent ferment in South 
Africa. It makes a grave precedent, and Lord Glad- 
stone’s explanation of his reasons is not conclusive. 
He finds a doubt both as to intent and as to fact, and 
shares the judge’s opinion that he would have preferred 
a verdict of assault with intent. We do not see how 
such a verdict could have affected the issue. Under 
the law of Rhodesia death is the punishment for even 
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attempted rape by white man or black. White women 
living in the midst of a black race would not be safe 
for a moment if the penalty for this particular offence 
were not extreme. Lord Gladstone's intervention has 
unfortunately encouraged wild talk of lynching. That 
is not the way of the British in their dealings with the 
blacks. 


The Mylius case has ended perhaps the most ridicu- 
lous tale ever told even about a King. It had been so 
often told in earnest by foolish folk and in folly by 
earnest folk that the public had really come half to 
believe it. Quite respectable people have talked sorrow- 
fully of it, and tired of talking of it; till at length comes 
along a repubiican who, not sorry at all, puts it in print, 
and doing so—such is the irony of events—proves it 
to be nothing but a grotesque lie from first to last! 
What will the sentimental wives of the idle men who 
let apartments do now this story has been taken from 
them? What will the earnest Radical politician do 
who likes to raise the question of morganatic mar- 
riages when a chance occurs in Parliament? What 
will the men who for relaxation work crochet mats and 
make artificial flowers find to talk about now ? 


Criminal information by the Attorney-General is 
rather an unusual proceeding in these days. It used to 
be commoner in criminal cases, so that it must not be 
supposed, as some have, that it is a procedure reserved 
for actual offences against the King. The criminal law 
ought to be set in motion, as we said last week, only 
in serious offences against the State or persons. Emi- 
nently this was one for it, where charges of a gross 
nature had been made against the King. 


Had the slandered been a private person the pro- 
secution would have been by indictment. The criminal 
information should be reserved, as it is, for persons in 
great official political positions. The Attorney- 
General proceeded on a rather more summary process 
than is usual; but it might be used in the case of any 
other person than the King if he thought proper. 
Mylius made a great grievance of the King not 
being called; but this is only what has often hap- 
pened in private prosecutions for libel: the prosecutor 
has proved the libel otherwise without going into the 
box, and that is sufficient. There is some impudence in 
the complaint from a defendant who had no evidence 
and who did not cross-examine one witness for the 
prosecution. 


If the House of Commons has the Speakers it de- 
serves, the House of Commons has long been a most 
deserving body. Lord Selby (Speaker Gully) was one 
of the very few Speakers for many years past who did 
not leave on most politicians an impression of singular 
gifts, though he was not quite a bad Speaker or a 
man without distinction. Peel will probably rank as 
the greatest figure who in two centuries of party politics 
sat in the Speaker’s chair. There was a touch of 
Chatham about him—that is, in the awe he inspired. 
But Mr. Lowther has been a great success in the chair. 
He was praised in most heartfelt words by all sides 
when he took his place this week. His election was the 
only notable feature of the reassembling of Parliament. 


Who is to be the Speaker in the first Home Rule 
Parliament? In France during the Revolution the 
Speaker or President was only armed with a bell, which 
he rang in unavailing agony when half a score of 
Dantonists and Hébertists and Jacobins were all on the 
floor at the same time brawling for precedence. But 
it strikes us, after the little hint we had on Tuesday, 
that Mr. Speaker in the Irish Parliament will need 
something more than a bell. Perhaps a steel shield, 
such as Mr. Stead suggested for the police after the 
Sidney Street affair, would be advisable. A hand 
grenade or two might be kept on the clerk’s table for use 
in any sudden emergency. 


There should not be the faintest doubt to-day 
about the Unionist party and the Parliament Bill. 
The speeches of Sir A. Acland Hood, Mr. Bonar 
Law, Mr. Wyndham and others high in authority 


have surely cleared the air. The Liberal press 
has been assuming for some time past that 
the Parliament Bill will be passed as it stands. 


Sublime assumption! As a fact the Unionist party 
means to throw out the Bill, because the Bill is simply 
designed to wreck the Constitution. The Unionists 
would accept a reasonable compromise, as the Liberals 
very well know: they would be ready to compromise 
even were they in power, for nothing should be wilfully 
done to spoil the Coronation year. But to sacrifice the 
Constitution—which would end, sooner or later, in the 
sacrifice of the Crown—for the sake of a dishonouring 
peace is unthinkable. 


The Liberals, we note, have now begun to say openly 
that unless their Parliament Bill is passed as it stands, 
they will set about creating five hundred peers to swamp 
the House of Lords. And there is a report that several 
men have already been sounded as to whether they will 
take on the coronet job. Mr. Jowett, the Labour M.P., 
thinks this threat a turnip-lanthorn trick to scare 
boobies, and Mr. Jowett is perhaps the most intelligent 
member of the Labour party—at any rate he has written 
about the best book on the policy he supports. Still 
we must not be too sure that the Government will not 
be driven to the turnip-field for their lights. At least, 
they should find quite as good candidates there as among 
the coalheavers. 


If the Unionists passed the Parliament Bill as it 
stands, ‘‘ death, disaster and damnation ’’ would await 
them. They would get no credit for discretion, they 
would get all discredit for cowardice. And at the end 
of this Parliament, or before the end, the Liberals would 
take away the plural vote without touching the evil of 
Irish over-representation. No doubt the Liberals would 
be able to do this just the same by the creation of five 
hundred turnip lanthorns or five hundred coalheavers 
as peers. But the charge of cowardice and desertion 
would not then lie against the Unionists, whereas the 
Liberal Government would at Jeast be made to figure 
in an extremely ridiculous light. Accepting the Parlia- 
ment Bill as it stands, the Unionist party loses itself, 
loses everything. A Girondist quoted on the wall of 
his cell : 


Summum crede nefas animam preferre pudori 
Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 


The Girondists, or some of them, might possibly have 
saved themselves by a shameful surrender : but here by 
a shameful surrender the Unionists could only destroy 
themselves. 


The Cambridge election gets almost exciting. Still 
three Unionists in the field, or two Unionists and one 
quasi-Unionist. But no Radical. This is very strange. 
Cambridge Radicalism must indeed be in a bad way if 
it sees no chance of slipping in between three 
Unionists. There was a time when the phrase “ intel- 
lectual Radical ’’ was in common use, but that was not 
in Mr. Lloyd George's day. The best point taken 
during the week is Professor Ridgeway’s exposure of 
Mr. Cox’ desertion of the University vote. He voted 
in Parliament for the abolition of the plural vote, which 
would disfranchise the Universities. Mr. Cox 
answers that he has changed all that. Political con- 
sistency is not worth troubling about as a rule, no doubt, 
but is it not rather, with independence, Mr. Cox’ par- 
ticular pose? We would still back Sir Joseph Larmor 
to win. Mr. Balfour, we note, has joined Sir Joseph’s 
committee. 


The Labour party conferred at Leicester on Tuesday 
and at once began to *‘ busy giddy minds with foreign 
quarrels *’—talking of war and armaments. Formally 
Mr. Keir Hardie produced the cherished chimera of the 
Labour mind—the international strike for the preven- 
tion of war. This talk goes down with the rank and file 
of the party in time of peace; but, if we should happen 
to be at war with a European Power, we imagine that 
Mr. Hardie would meet a different hearing. 


‘* The earth hath bubbles as the water hath, 
And these are of them.”’ 
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The orator who asked the ordinary British working 
man in time of war to join with the working men of 
a hostile power to force a peace upon the Government 
would not be heard at all. The majority of working 
men are still patriotic, though many have not the 
imagination to urge provision in peace time against a 
time of war. 


Mr. Keir Hardie spoke at the conference of Japanese 
domestic politics, reading the Japanese Government a 
severe lecture upon the recent death sentence on the 
Japanese conspirators, of whom one was Dr. Kotoku, 
one of Mr. Hardie’s acquaintances. ‘‘ Anyone ”’, said 
Mr. Hardie, ‘‘ who had had the opportunity of con- 
versing with that gentleman and his wife, and under- 
stood the nature of the two, would have realised the 
utter impossibility of such a man being connected with 
plots of assassination’. Surely Mr. Hardie must 
know that the conspirator for conscience’ sake—the 
humanitarian cut-throat—is often the mildest-spoken, 
mildest-mannered man. Mr. Hardie would seem to 
suggest that the Japanese authorities should ignore the 
evidence they had collected because some of the 
prisoners had agreeable manners. 


Lord Curzon, speaking for the National Service 
League at Nottingham, did very good work in showing 
up Admiral Wilson’s easy optimism. It was not 
cricket, to begin with, as Lord Curzon urged, for Mr. 
Haldane to put up one of the permanent officials to 
write an election leaflet to help the Government. Our 
First Sea Lord is a great sailor and has the Navy’s con- 
fidence, but a sailor may not be at home in an office. 
There he is likely to be outmatched by the politician. 
Admiral Wilson’s description of the difficulties of an 
enemy trying to land a force here is charming, so long 
as everything he assumes comes off. His notion of 
argument is to assume that every chance will be for 
us and against the enemy. From such _ premisses 
it is easy to deduce the enemy’s failure. But heaven 
help the country if it is always to act on the assumption 
that everything will be in its favour. This is not busi- 
ness and not worthy of Admiral Wilson. 


The ‘‘ Dreadnought ’’ is fast being left behind; in 
fact, the term as applied to our heaviest battleships is 
already out of date. The ‘‘ Thunderer ’’, launched into 
the Thames on Wednesday, is nearly 3000 tons heavier 
than the ‘‘ Neptune ’’, launched only fifteen months ago. 
It has 2000 additional horse-power, and a_ broadside 
nearly twice that of the original ‘‘ Dreadnought ’’. 
Nor is there yet any visible limit to this growth. 
Mr. Arnold Hills already has in his possession 
a model ten per cent. greater than the ‘‘ Thunderer ’’. 
The generic name ‘‘ Dreadnought ”’ is probably fixed in 
the language ; and we shall continue to talk of *‘ Dread- 
noughts ’’ when the ship herself has ceased to be typical 
of the class. The modern battleship is as much the 
work of the armourer as the shipbuilder. Mr. Hills 
seemed to think it a sad comment upon his craft that of 
the £800,000 spent upon the ‘‘ Thunderer ’’ £400,000 
had to go to the North in the purchase mainly of steel 
and copper. 


This week both M. Isvolsky and Count von Aehren- 
thal have spoken. The Russian Ambassador in Paris 
attended a banquet of the Russian Chamber of Com- 
merce in that city, and made the kind of speech usual 
on such occasions, to which M. Pichon replied in the 
habitual strain. The Dual Alliance was drawn closer 
every day, and economic ties between France and 
Russia were increasing to the advantage of everybody 
and so forth. Paris was lucky to have M. Isvolsky 
as the Ambassador of her ally, said M. Pichon. But 
the small band of observers who think are wonder- 
ing whether M. Isvolsky’s change of réle merely im- 
plies the honourable burial of his policy or whether, 
having already so adroitly twisted Sir Edward Grey and 
M. Pichon round his finger, he is not sent to Paris so 
that he may the more easily contrive to play his part of 
enjéleur while Russian policy is shifting its orientation. 


However this may be, it is quite certain that there is a 
feeling of grave uneasiness among the more clear- 
sighted supporters of the Triple Entente, especially in 
the Parisian press. In every direction its members 
stand in a worse position than they did two years ago 
vis-a-vis both of one another and the rest of the world. 
There appears to be no coherent scheme of action be- 
tween them, and events are allowed to move at hap- 
hazard. This does not make for peace. Count von 
Aehrenthal pointed out in ominous words that ‘‘ for 
the moment ”’ there was no disturbing question, but 


that at any time the political barometer might fall to 
stormy ”’. 


The Count has had to listen to some strong language 
at the delegations, but he is not likely to over- 
estimate its importance. It is true that the new 
Navy will cost money, but the economists are mostly 
forsworn. Complaints against extravagance come ill 
from leaders of parties which have been bribed to keep 
from obstruction by a heavy national expenditure on 
public works in their localities. Nor do Dr. Kramarzh’s 
denunciations of Berlin necessarily mean very much. 
The Czech leader is earnest enough, but his words will 
be generally interpreted in Austria as a caution to Count 
Thun, the new Governor of Bohemia, who is trying to 
settle the language question. Indeed, so emphatic a 
speech must have been intended to be mainly spectacu- 
lar. Count Aehrenthal knows his business, and no 
Austrian Minister can be in office for a single day with- 
out realising that he has to deal with a medley of 
nationalities whose feelings must be considered. 


The Reichstag has been debating the Alsace-Lorraine 
Constitution Bill, and the spokesmen of all the parties 
have seized the occasion to air their respective theories 
of government. They were recalled to realities some- 
what pointedly when Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
intervened with a little dissertation of his own.. Its 
essence was that the Reichstag must beware of the 
fallacy of regarding Germany as a single State just 
because all parts of it happened to send representatives 
to a single Parliament. Germany was a federation, 
and as such acknowledged the supreme authority of 
the Federal Council. That body having insisted on 
two Chambers in the new Constitution, the matter was 
settled. It is seldom that the Reichstag has been so 
harshly reminded of its real insignificance in German 
affairs ; but the parties seem likely to take the hint. 


Sir Alfred Wills writes in the ‘‘ Times ’’ this week 
protesting against misrepresentation by Mr. Churchill. 
Mr. Churchill was pleading for the Dartmoor shepherd. 
‘‘It ought not ’’, he said, ‘‘ to be imagined by the 
Courts, or by the public, that a period of prolonged con- 
finement amongst the worst of men within the walls of a 
prison, with a diet which must not be too stimulating, 
with toil which must be arduous and constant, under in- 
flexible discipline and the brand of shame, is not, what- 
ever name it may be called by, a most serious addition 
to any other punishment. It ought not to be looked 
upon, as Sir Alfred Wills is far too ready to regard it, 
as a home of refuge from whose cloistered seclusion 
aged sinners may ‘ placidly ’, ‘ contentedly ’, ‘ health- 
fully’, and ‘ happily’ watch the sunset of life.’’ 
Naturally Sir Alfred takes this to mean that he is 
charged with looking upon the public prison as a 
‘* home of refuge ’’. 


Sir Alfred has of course never said anything so 
absurd. The words referred to by Mr. Churchill were 
used of Davies, the shepherd of Dartmoor, and of the 
way in which Davies behaved during his detention. The 
content and placidity were the content and placidity of 
Davies, who was an extraordinary prisoner; and Sir 
Alfred had no idea of including all prisoners within his 
remarks or of making any general statement about 
prisons or prison life. Sir Alfred had reason to be- 
lieve that Davies did not want to be turned out of 
prison; that he loved his sheep and was happy with 
them. Mr. Churchill and Mr. George, from the touching 
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pietures-drawn of the aged man and his flock, have 
certainly given us to understand that Davies was very 


To fasten upon Sir 


comfortably suited at Dartmoor. 
is Mr. 


Alfred a statement which he never made 
Churchill’s revenge for his exposure. 


There was light and leading in Lord Morley’s English 
Association speech on literature, but we doubt whether 
he has thought much about some of the effects of the 
cheap reprints. He spoke of the sales of hundreds of 
thousands and of millions of English classics as though 
it were all-to the good. Is it all to the good? The poor 
man’ or the man of very moderate means who pinched 
himself in old days to buy his prized volume got more 
out of it than the man to-day who can buy his cheap re- 
print without pinching himself at all. We fear Lord 
Morley has overlooked this entirely. 

Again—of old the books were (to quote from ‘* Areo- 
pagitica’’, which Lord Morley fears we cannot quote 
from) ‘‘ not absolutely dead things ’’ a few years after 
their publication and binding. They were made to last 
awhile : now it seems as if they were often made to fall 
to bits ere long: and fall to bits, nasty worn-out bits, 
they truly do. Moxon in his great days and Pickering 
turned out books that were meant to last. Even to- 
day we can go forth to the old-book stores in many a 
London street and buy for a shilling beautiful copies of 
Moxon’s Shelley, Moxon’s Keats, Moxon’s Words- 
worth that have lasted half a century and more. On 
the whole Ruskin’s views about book-making seem to 
be more interesting and suggestive than Lord Morley’s. 


Nor can we agree with Lord Morley that ‘‘ even in 
the cheapest daily journals no book of serious worth 
ever goes without a notice ’’. It is hard to imagine any 
statement about reviewing and the press further from 
the truth than this. Can Lord Morley truly mean it? If 
so, he does not follow the press or he does not follow the 
books of serious worth. His error is really quite astound- 
ing; it is also almost cruel and hurtful to good authors 
who are handicapped by the flood of worthless fiction 
and the flood of cheap reprints. Lord Morley has been 
very fortunate himself both in literature and public life ; 
hence we suppose he can view these things with equa- 
nimity from the happy heights. What should he know 
of the long harsh penalties of authorship ? 


Lord Rosebery made only one infelicitous remark in 
his amusing address on Old Edinburgh at the Old Edin- 
burgh Club. And it was not about Edinburgh but the 
weather. He thought it was pleasanter, he said, “ in 
weather like this, with the promise of spring all round 
us, and the blessed snowdrops coming plentifully through 
the ground ’’, to be in the country than reading 
about Old Edinburgh. Since then he must have turned 
with a different feeling to his own fireside and either 
taken up Mr. Blaikie’s monograph on “‘ Prince 
Charles Edward in Holyrood ’’, which he praised so 
highly, or turned to ‘* Waverley ’’, which he even 
prefers, though it may not be so accurate as Mr. 
Blaikie’s more learned antiquarianism. The point at 
issue is whether Prince Charles Edward led out Flora 
Maclvor in the dance at Holyrood, as Sir Walter has it. 


D. S. MacColl is to leave the Tate for the 
Wallace Collection. If, as is said, this will leave him 
more time for original work, we rejoice so far. Mr. 
MacColl must like the move, or he would not go; so 
we are glad on that count too. But for the Tate we 
are sincerely sorry; which is saying we are sorry for 
British art. Mr. MacColl was the ideal man to use the 
Gallery of British Art as a stimulus to good modern 
work. His sympathy was with British art, and 
especially with the living artist, with modern advance in 
painting. He did great things at the Tate in a short 
time. But there is more to do. Turner is done; but 
even Turner is not everything. At the Wallace what 
room is there for expansion? What can Mr. MacColl 
Keeping is 


Mr. 


do there but look after what he has got? 
hardly scope enough for so brilliant a mind. 


THE EMPIRE AND THE WASHINGTON 
DEAL. 


V ) ITH dramatic suddenness the Empire problem. in 

acute form has been thrust upon us by the trade 
arrangement between Canada and the United States. 
Some day the inner story of this momentous compact will 
disclose that the very men who negotiated it from the 
Canadian side were the least expectant of so sweeping a 
conclusion to their labours. Some minor mutual tariff 
concessions they looked for—concessions which would 
serve to allay political unrest arising in the United States 
from the increase in food prices and the fraud of 
Republican election pledges, and springing in Canada from 
the growing importance of the farmer. But that the United 


“States should propose at one stroke what she has for forty- 


five years steadily refused even to consider, except at the 
price of Canada’s fiscal independence, national identity, 
and British attachment—-that was never for a moment 
contemplated. ‘The proposal is nothing less than this— 
that Canada and the United States should become 
economically one in respect of food products and essential 


‘| raw materials, and potentially one also in the whole range 


of industrial products. An astute Canadian observer 
attached to the Laurier party calls it a “political miracle ”. 
It throws down a glittering heap of gold before the eyes of 
every farmer in every one of the nine provinces adjacent 
to the Republic, and, if we look at the electoral weight of 
the agricultural vote, it is, in the words of the same 
Canadian authority, an offer which no_ conceivable 
Canadian Ministry, at any time within living memory, 
could summarily reject, except under pain of political 
death. Mr. Taft, we may be sure, knew all this, 
and he has found in Mr. Bryce a fond co-partner. 
He knew that by diverting northward and south- 
ward any substantial part of the stream of Canadian 
commerce which now flows eastward and_ westward 
between province and province and between Canada and 
England the channels of trade must be so deepened that 
a fully embodied commercial union became inevitable. 
It is only a question of time and persistent policy. 
Canada, he said, under such influences becomes the 
industrial annex of the Republic, and the prospect of 
a commercial and political partnership between the States 
of the British Empire passes into the realm of 
dreams while British politicians have been fiddling at 
home. Mr. Taft has been very much at work, our 
British Ambassador always assisting. He has seen his 
chance and he has taken it. Whether he fails or succeeds 
depends in no small measure upon us, the people of the 
United Kingdom. 

Primarily of course it depends upon public opinion in 
Canada and the United States. The Senate is easily moved 
to baulk presidential manceuvres, especially at the stage of 
development which the present Congress has now reached. 
Mr. Taft talks heroically of summoning a special session of 
the new Congress, but the high tariff Republicans, no less 
than the democrats under Mr. Champ Clark, may find that 
prior engagements preclude their presence at the love feast 
to which Mr. Taft passionately invites them. In Canada 
the issue is fast resolving itself into this—Continentalism 
with all its immediate money gains, or Canadianism and 
Imperialism with its national ambitions and its ideals of 
Imperial co-operation. Mr.. Roblin is Prime Minister of 
Manitoba, the banner province of the farming West, and 
Mr. Roblin declares that “ with the ratification of the agree- 
ment will go the hopes and aspirations of a Greater Canada, 
fostered and nourished by the great arteries of transportation 
and the genius of our best statesmen”. The Hon. Clifford 
Sifton, another leader of the West and ex-Minister of 
the Interior in Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Cabinet, warns his 
fellow-countrymen of ithe inevitable consequences of 
reciprocity of this far-reaching character. Speaking, we 
are told, with great deliberation, and speaking as President 
of the Royal Commission for the Conservation of 
Canadian Resources, he declared that ‘this is not the time 
to take down the bars and turn our resources over to a 
foreign people”, and he added: “Must not our trade, 
our business, our very life become intermingled so that we 
shall become dependent upon them, and what must follow 
in the natural course of events but political union”? In fact 
Canada is being forced back upon her oft proclaimed ideals. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier used to declaim in speaking of Canadian 
relations with the United States “ We answer to a higher 
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destiny.” Are we to suppose that he did not mean what he 
said? When his Ministry gave the whole Empire its 
lead in the principle of co-partnership on a basis of 
Preference, it was acting from the conviction that in this 
way alone could Canada realise her fullest federal and 
Imperial ambitions, and that intimate tariff association with 
the United States must lead to the submerging of much 
that Canadians hold dearest in their national life. Con- 
federation, the Macdonald Tariff of 1878, the successive 
Fielding Tariffs, the interprovincial transport system, of 
which the Canadian Pacific Railway was the pioneer and 
which has now with the bountiful aid of the British investor 
knit together province to province, from end to end of the 
Dominion, in a close network of land and water com- 
munications—these have been but a few of the physical 
expressions of the determination to make Canada the home 
of a distinct civilisation, a civilisation after the improved 
British pattern, as Canadians fondly believed. Is Canada 
now to turn her back upon all this at the belated beckoning 
of the turbulent Republic which has spared no effort to 
stunt her growth and kill her national spirit? She is her 
own mistress in these matters, and the temptation is great 
indeed. 

Mr. Balfour has returned to town from a holiday which 
no man better deserved. He brings to this Empire 
problem a fully-equipped knowledge, for he has made 
it his constant and especial study for years past. What 
is now happening on the North American continent is 
what he has long foreseen and has repeatedly implored 
Ministers to be ready for in their policy. From the very 
outset of the fiscal controversy he has insisted upon 
the disruptive tendencies within the Empire. He has 
shown that they made a clamant appeal for decisive and 
sympathetic British action, and that, in the absence of that 
action, England would be exposed to grave risk of shrinkage 
to a shadow of her power and usefulness. “ A great Empire 
and little minds go ill together ”, Burke once declared, and 
it falls to Mr. Balfour to see that the little minds in and 
out of Parliament are brought to realise what is happening 
to essential British interests while they are concerned 
with the great problem how to curry favour with this and 
that faction in order to save their own skins. 

We are glad to learn of an immediate amendment to the 
Address demanding a clear exposition of what is the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government in the face of this new 
menace. We know that they have no policy; the nation 
must know it too. From some, into whose motives it 
would be unkind to make too close enquiry, there has 
come the cry that “ Preference is dead”. ‘ Canada”, they 
shriek, “has killed it, and with it goes Tariff Reform”. 
Preference has always been and remains a vital and in- 
dispensable part of any policy that can lay claim to be called 
Unionist, and Mr. Balfour, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and 
their colleagues are the last to imagine that this Washington 
manceuvre does more than make it more imperative and 
more urgent. Those who, knowing the potency of Prefer- 
ence in welding the Empire together, hate it for that very 
reason, assert that with North America made an economic 
unit, the differentiation of Canadian from United States wheat 
becomes a physical impossibility, and both must be subject 
to the same duty or to none. The assertion does no more 
than prove an ignorance of the essential qualities which 
differentiate the famous wheat product of the Canadian 
West from its rivals and give to it a place of its own, and a 
premier place, in the markets of the world. But even were 
this not so, the policy of Preference is concerned with 
trade channels no less than trade products, and if the 
preferential entry of Canadian wheat did also confer a 
preferential benefit upon United States wheat reaching us 
by way of the S. Lawrence, Preference would still remain a 
cardinal feature of Imperial consolidation. No mean part of 
the Canadian policy of national conservation has been 
concerned with the development of port facilities for the 
better placing of Canadian products in what must for many 
years remain the greatest market for food products—the 
United Kingdom. It is the prime duty of British states- 
manship to co-operate in this work, and by the aid of a 
tariff preference for cargoes arriving in the United Kingdom 
from Empire ports, and by a related measure, consolidate 
Imperial trade. The quickening influence would be felt 
in every port throughout the Empire and in the great in- 
dustrial and agricultural hinterlands of these ports. In the 
case of Canada it would give Montreal an easy supremacy 
among the ports of North America. Its natural facilities 


already make it a perilous rival to New York as the “ spout” 
of the North American continent, and it is the business 
of British and Canadian statesmanship to further that end 
by every means in its power. Mr. Taft seeks to make 
all Canada tributary to his country’s industries, and his 
country’s railways, and his country’s ports. He is an 
American patriot in so doing, but is the welfare of the 
British Empire’s railways, industries, and ports less im- 
portant to us? 

Mr. Balfour at least will have no hesitation upon points 
such as these. Nor is he the least likely to share the 
misconception of the full nature of the policy of Tariff 
Reform and Preference in its relation to Empire conditions. 
We do no more than paraphrase his own often-expressed 
ideas when we say that Tariff Reform and Preference 
provide the animating principle of a group of measures 
designed to encourage the fullest possible productivity of 
the United Kingdom and the outside Empire in the 
interests of its peoples. The cheapness and abundance of 
our food and raw materials, the more constant and 
remunerative employment. of capital and labour at home 
and in the Dominions, the security of our industry and the 
efficiency of our defence are all involved in a broadly- 
conceived policy of this character. By every means in 
their power, in their day-to-day administration as well 
as in their tariffs, Unionist statesmen will pursue this end, 
in order that the essential oneness of the King’s dominions 
may be completely realised in every department of policy 
and industrial life and the way made clear for a full 
partnership in the purposes and ideals to which the British 
peoples stand committed. Mr. Taft and his sympathisers 
have placed themselves athwart that British purpose as 
much as ever Germany has done. To believe in their 
success is to believe in the folly of the British people. 


THE UNIONIST PARTY AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


HE immediate success of the Liberal party— 

if, apart from the Nationalists and Labour, it 

has any success—is put down to a multitude of things 
by a multitude of experts, but it is really due to one 
thing. We are speaking of the Liberals and Radicals 
proper, not of the composite Ministerial crowd. It 
is due to the Liberal Government of 1906-1910 devot- 
ing its chief attention to social reform in succession 
to a Unionist Government which left social reform 
alone. The political historian may inquire why Mr. 
Balfour’s Government did not deal with labour or other 
social questions: and he may be interested in appor- 
tioning the blame, if there was any. The only 
point worth remembering now, because the only one 
that affects the present, is the fact that social reform 
measures were not attempted. Strictly, no doubt, 
education is the greatest thing in the whole field of 
social work, and for education Mr. Balfour’s Act of 1902 
did much; but education is not, in current political 
phrase, social reform, which is generally taken to 
mean questions of the material improvement of the 
daily life of the least wealthy class. Old Age Pensions, 
Workmen’s Compensation, Relief against Unemploy- 
ment, Friendly Societies, Trade Unions, Public Health, 
Factory Reform and Inspection, Poor Law, are the sort 
of thing one means by social reform. The Unionist 
Government from 1900 to 1906, departing from the his- 
toric tradition of the Tory party, did very little in this 
way, thus giving its opponents a magnificent opening 
which they had the sense to make use of. Liberals 
had learnt the lesson of adversity. Lord Rosebery’s 
Ministry was wrecked on two huge attempts at purely 
political legislation—Home Rule and Welsh Dis- 
establishment; and in the whirlpool of the Ministry’s 
foundering went down the whole party. This was the 
finishing touch to the great Liberal tradition which 
cared nothing for a man but everything for a vote. 
Political equality, political freedom, the destruction of 
privilege, were the whole stock-in-trade of middle-class 
Liberalism which ruled this country for solong. It was 
extremely contemptuous of Disraeli’s ‘‘ policy of 
sewage’’. Meantime generations had grown up that 
neither knew the Liberal saints nor respected their 
memory. The new working man cared nothing for 
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Nonconformist ‘‘ grievances ’’, but meant to have his 
daily necessities and comforts considered. The rise 
of the Socialists helped the reaction against old 
Liberalism. The Tories had always been interested 
in social rather than political measures, and had no 
objection to calling in the aid of the State. So the 
Tory party fitted in better with the new temper, 
and got the upper hand of its ancient opponent. 
But the ruin of 1895 convinced the Radical party 
that the ancient ways must be mended. The Govern- 
ment of 1906 did not repeat Lord Rosebery’s disastrous 
mistake, but gave its mind immediately to social 
and material questions. The Merchant Shipping Act, 
the Trade Boards Act, the Labour Exchanges Act, 
crowned by Old Age Pensions, were proof of a new 
attitude, and the working classes took note of it. They 
noted that both parties had, at any rate for the moment, 
abandoned their traditions ; with the unfortunate result 
for Unionists that the multitude came to look on 
Liberals as the social reform party. Old age pensions 
was an argument that could not be met. The soundest 
criticisms of the merits of the particular scheme fell 
flat. The country knew only that there were social 
reform measures which both parties admitted to be 
needed, and that one party, when last in office, had not 
carried any of them, while the other party had. If the 
Unionist Government had passed a scheme of old age 
pensions, it would have made a difference in our favour 
possibly great enough to keep a Unionist Government 
in office. Certainly we should have been in power by 
now. We deserve our punishment for ignoring social 
reform. We have suffered equally on merits, for the 
country has to put up with a very faulty scheme of old 
age pensions—a scheme wholly inferior to many possible 
schemes. The Radical Government rushed a scheme at 
all costs. They might have passed a vastly better one ; 
all the same, we only wish Mr. Balfour’s Government 
had rushed a scheme instead. Old age pensions were 
wanted, and we were pledged to it. We ought to have 
carried a scheme; to leave it was bad policy for the 
country and disastrous electioneering for the Unionist 
party. 

But this is an old story. Is it? Unfortunately the 
story is not old, but quite true. The whole question is 
how long is it to be continued? Let us at any rate 
learn our lesson as the Liberals at length learnt theirs, 
and all the more so that the Government show 
signs of unlearning it. They are sliding back intq the 
old slough of Constitution breaking and making 
—Lords, Home Rule, franchise—of attacks on 
Churches, ‘“‘ religious equality ’’, and the rest of 
the stale Nonconformist programme. This ruined 
them before and may ruin them again. Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George see the danger, and 
insurance against unemployment is pushed to the front. 
But will there be time for all? And if not, is barren 
politics or social reform to have precedence? If the 
Nonconformists will only make the Government give 
a session to their ‘‘ grievances ’’, we may be quite 
happy about next election—the sooner we have a Non- 
conformist session the better. The Labour party will 
vote for Welsh Disestablishment, of course; but if 
Welsh Disestablishment stands in the way of serious 
labour questions, the Welsh Methodists will learn the 
mind of working men in this country pretty plainly. 

We must get back to the good Tory tradition. We 
must formulate and commit ourselves to a clear pro- 
gramme of social reform. It is unfortunate that the 
political absurdities and the anti-religious excesses of 
most Socialists have caused so many Conservatives to 
bring everything supported by Socialists under one 
condemnation. By reaction against Socialist extra- 
vagance—we might say enormity—too many Unionists 
have slipped into extreme individualism, deserting the 
Tory tradition and taking over the Liberal. These 
must be put right. There can be no such effective Con- 
servative policy as a clear social reform policy, to be 
carried out by the aid of the State by money obtained 
from taxes on imported manufactures. 

We dislike treating social questions in connexion 


with elections at all. We wish to see these measures. 
carried, no matter which party does it. But under 
democratic conditions it is idle to hope to keep any- 
thing outside the election ring. You may have the 
singlest eye for social reform; no less will your social 
reform be the greatest factor in giving you a chance 
of doing further good work. We do not want anyone 
to take up social reform, not believing in it, with an 
eye to his election. Equally we should write him down 
an ass who because social reform would help him in his. 
election would not preach it. 


THE OUTLOOK IN FRANCE. 


T is by no means easy to forecast the life of 
M. Briand’s new Cabinet. In October last he had 
managed to rally all the most stable elements of French 
society in his favour by the strength of character he 
showed in dealing with the railway strike. It mattered 
little what speeches he had made in his early youth, or 
the pledges which he and his fellow Ministers had given 
at the General Election. The situation had become 
acute and demanded a man who could face it. When, 
therefore, M. Briand met the Chamber, after his victory 
had been won, he was able to secure a substantial 
majority of 180 votes. It was, however, perfectly clear 
that things could not go on as they were. It was an 
open secret that there were dissensions within the 
Cabinet. There had been differences of opinion between 
M. Briand and his most distinguished colleagues. 
Neither M. Millerand nor M. Barthon was in thorough 
agreement with his chief, and M. Viviani had given 
too many pledges to the Trade Unions. M. Briand 
handed in his resignation to the President of the 
Republic and was entrusted with the task of forming 
anew Government. He took a bold step at once. He 
determined that he, and he alone, should be the respon- 
sible Minister, and excluded every prominent personality 
from the new Cabinet. He went even further still, and 
included M. Laferre, the Grand Master of the Grand 
Orient of France, the one deputy who had ventured to 
defend the odious policy of the ‘‘fiches” from the 
tribune of the Chamber. He also invited M. Maurice 
Faure, a strong advocate of secularisation, to become 
his Minister of Education. It was argued at the time 
that neither of these personalities possessed sufficient 
strength to enable him to cope with the Prime Minister. 
Neither they nor the Grand Orient were to be the 
masters of the situation. The Prime Minister believed 
that he was strong enough to control the organisation 
through them ; for, however bitter these bourgeois might 
be against the Church, they dreaded in their heart 
of hearts the Socialists and Anarchists more. They had 
been attacked for their exclusive dealing and were 
thoroughly frightened. They were therefore ready to 
rally in defence of M. Briand’s Government as against 
the forces of disorder. He himself was by no means 
prepared for the violence of the outburst evoked by the 
inclusion of M. Laferre, whose appointment he had to 
defend. He realised, however, that a mistake had been 
made, and was all the more determined to keep his 
new Ministers in order. M. Briand had, however, 
alienated some of those who had rallied to his support. 
When he again had to appeal to the House for a vote 
of confidence in his new Ministry, his majority fell from 
180 to go. But no one really wishes for a change at this 
juncture, and it is therefore most probable that 
M. Briand’s new Cabinet will continue to remain ia 
office for some time to come. 

It is, however, useless to argue that his task is an 
easy one. Whatever may have been the side-issues at 
the General Election, its one substantial result was the 
triumph of ‘‘scrutin de liste” accompanied by propor- 
tional representation. This question derived its capital 
importance not from the mere change which it involved 
in the method of counting votes, but in the consequent 
emancipation of the country from that electoral corruption 
which has in France become part and parcel of the 
existing system. The identification of a candidate or 
of a party with this or that local reform, this or that 
political favour, is rendered more difficult where the 
constituency is enlarged and personal identity is sunk. 
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Hence it was the reform was so bitterly opposed by 
Radical Socialists, such as M. Combes and M. Camille 
Pelletan, that it was welcomed not only by the more 
enlightened members of the Radical party but by 
members of permanent minorities, such as the Socialists 
on the one side and the Conservatives on the other. 
M. Briand is himself by no means an _ enthusiastic 
supporter of the principle ; still he has by advocating the 
grouping of thesmaller departments for election purposes 
done something to further the cause of that electoral 
purity which it is hoped will proceed from the eman- 
cipation of the constituency from the corruption of 
personal or local influence. M. Briand is not really sound 
upon this question. A Government, he argues, cannot 
do without a majority and its strength must be 
enhanced if that majority is a solid and compact 
one. He therefore dreads the weakness that must 
arise from a temporary coalition of minorities which 
taken separately may be incapable of forming a strong 
Government. He wishes to reinforce the majority by 
every possible means ; but in doing so he runs counter 
to the verdict of the country at the last General 
Election, which was in favour of proportional repre- 
sentation. 

In the meanwhile this question renders M. Briand 
an important service in distracting public attention 
from the railway servants’ problem. A student of the 
Government bill might really imagine that these railway 
servants were the most unfortunate members of the 
community instead of being some of the most favoured. 
They may argue that their salaries and pensions are 
not, as they seem to be, far higher than those of their 
fellow workmen, and that their power of enforcing their 
demands by an organisation that has not hesitated to 
upset the whole commercial life of France and imperil 
the security of the community is not excessive and 
ought not to be controlled. They cannot, however, deny 
that such is the popularity of their service that there 
are hundreds of candidates for every vacancy and 
that every form of pressure is brought to bear upon 
directors and officials to secure a place. M. Briand 
wasted a valuable opportunity last November. 
Public opinion was then so thoroughly roused 
against the strikers that the people would have 
supported a bill making strikes illegal and exposing 
strikers not only to dismissal but to the loss of all 
claims to a pension. As it is, the Government have 
introduced a bill which only penalises strikers in this 
way after the arbiter shall have given his verdict. By 
way of compensation to the men arbitration is made 
compulsory after conferences have been held and Con- 
ciliation Boards have ineffectively discussed the situa- 
tion. The proposal is, like many a compromise, 
unpopular alike with masters and with men and may 
expose the Government to many a pitfall before it 
passes into law. 

Other questions have also come to the fore. A 
jury of the Seine Inférieure found the Trades Union 
agitator, Durand of Rouen, guilty of the murder of 
Dongé, whom he had as president of the men’s tribunal 
condemned to death for refusing to join in the 
strike of his comrades. It is true that the jurymen 
themselves were the first to be frightened at the result 
of their own verdict, especially as the actual per- 
petrators of the murder itself were sentenced only to 
hard labour, and that they petitioned the President of 
the Republic to commute the sentence of death into 
one of temporary seclusion. Their appeal was unfor- 
tunately reinforced by the threats of the agitators that 
they would organise such a demonstration on New 
Year’s Day as would force the President to hear other 
speeches than the compliments of diplomatists ; and 
the President weakly gave way. Of a totally different 
order are the facts which M. Maurice Barrés has brought 
to light in his magnificent speech in the Chamber. 
When M. Briand as Reporter was defending the 
proposals of the Commission for the separation of 
Church and State, he undertook that, whatever 
happened, the churches should always remain open; he 
did not, however, undertake that they should always 
remain standing. The law has been in operation now 
for five years and it has already done some of its fell 
work. The municipalities have appropriated the 


revenue of the parish, and they devote it to other than 
Church purposes. If this were all, the state of affairs 
would not be so bad. The churches belong to them as 
trustees for the parish and it is with them that the power 
rests of deciding whether they shall be put into repair 
or not. Generous souls are willing to contribute, but 
in many cases they are refused leave to spend their 
money as they wish to do. M. Barrés cited a 
case inthe Var where the mayor refused to allow the 
curé to spend the money he had in his pocket on repairs 
that were urgent unless he previously handed over £240 
to the Commune. He was only able to collect £80, 
and the church had to be closed. In another case the 
“« préfet ” of Clermont in the Oise replied to a deputation 
from Cinquerre, who complained of the destruction of 
their steeple by dynamite, ‘‘ What is your grievance ? 
I have given you some magnificent ruins. All you have 
to do is to put up a turnstile and charge a franc a head 
for seeing them; in this way you will make some 
money”. To all this and to much more M. Briand 
could only reply by a ‘‘ tu.quoque”, ‘‘ This would not 
have happened if you had accepted the Associations 
cultuelles”. He was, however, ready to admit that all 
obstacles to the application of voluntary subscriptions 
ought to be removed ; but he could hardly see his way 
to pledge the resources of the State for the preservation 
of those historical monuments of a religious past for 
which they had become morally responsible through 
the confiscation of the available funds. 

It would, however, seem as if M. Briand’s position 
were pretty solid for the moment. Were he only to 
show more courage and emancipate himself thoroughly 
from the control of the ‘‘bloc”, it might become 
impregnable. A conservative wave is certainly passing 
over France. The railwaymen’s strike has proved a 
rude awakening to those complacent bourgeois who 
imagined that everything was for the best under the 
best of Republics. Straws show which way the wind 
is blowing. The last six municipal elections in Paris 
give four seats to the Moderates and two to the 
Socialists. The Moderates have won a seat from the 
Socialists and the Radicals are nowhere, whilst even 
where the Socialists have held their seats their 
majorities have been substantially reduced. M. Briand 
must also realise that he is not indispensable. True 
M. Millerand gave some very awkward pledges to 
the railwaymen, but there can be no doubt that if 
M. Briand does not come up to the hopes of his more 
moderate supporters, many of them may exchange his 
Cabinet for a Government in which M. Millerand and 
M. Delcassé would be the leading figures. 


A CRISIS FOR THE CHURCH. 


HE belief that Parliament and statute law should 
govern the Church is a superstition cherished by 
journalists who never learned their Catechism, and 
think, if they can think, that just because Hegel said 
the State is a spiritual entity, a Parliament of men of 
all religions may regulate the Sacraments. The same 
superstitition is fostered by a few highly placed and 
unorthodox dignitaries, some of them perhaps with a 
shrewd eye to the main chance. But the conscientious 
Anglican layman has no patience with this Erastian 
heresy, and he firmly believes that it is the duty 
of the Bishop and not of the Parliament man to rule 
the Ecclesia Anglicana. At one time he may have 
thought that somehow the voice of the lay churchman 
found expression in the House of Commons ; but this 
idea was killed when the Deceased Wife’s Sister’s 
Marriage Bill passed its third reading. 

Since the passing of that Act the layman has made 
up his mind that Parliament shall meddle with his parish 
church at its peril, and it is due to his strong feelings 
on the marriage question that the deceased wife’s 
sister, in the character of her brother-in-law’s bride, 
is never seen at the altars of the Church of England. 
Should Parliament ever affect to make lawful the entry 
of a Nonconformist minister into the pulpit of his 
parish church or to mutilate the Book of Common 
Prayer, the layman will give it a lesson that it will not 
soon forget. But yet this same layman, when he is 
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told of Convocation or the House of Laymen or the 


Representative Church Council, is uninterested. He 
has yet to lezrn that in the present critical days 
these bodies have an overwhelming claim on_ his 
aid and sympathy. But his present indifference 
(it must be frankly recognised) is neither unnatural 
nor unjustifiable. Indeed in some respects it is 
a temper of mind which is fostered alike by the 
teaching and by the history of the Church. An epi- 
scopal Church which teaches, as does the Church of 
England, that authority comes from above can never be 
democratic, and only in a democratic Church can 
religious assemblies in normal times excite popular 
interest. But were it otherwise the history of Con- 
vocation is not one that can appeal in any way to 
popular imagination. Through the course of its long 
annals (it is older than Parliament) it has seldom 
commanded attention. Its medieval record is largely 
one of squabbles on clerical taxation. In the early 
Reformation days neither Protestant nor Papist took 
it seriously. Elizabeth indeed, who saw its potentiali- 
ties, would have made it a real Church legislature ; 
but the spirit of the age was hostile. Laud struggled 
to set it up as a rival to Parliament, and the effort 
hastened the catastrophe of the Puritan Revolution. 
At the Restoration it did good work in the amendment 
of the Prayer-book, but its voluntary renunciation at 
this epoch of its right to vote the parsons’ taxes de- 
stroyed its last vestige of power. .The memory of the 
vain struggle of its Lower House for freedom in the 
early days of the eighteenth century against a 
Laodicean prelacy and a Dutch and Hanoverian 
Erastianism was long fondly cherished in High Church 
rectories. In truth the fight was only possible because 
the House of Commons was for a time behind the 
Proctors, who cheered Atterbury. And its history 
since its revival in the mid-nineteenth century has 
stirred no emotions. 

The Convocation of our time has heard many an able 
speech, it has published many an edifying report, it has 
(best of all) avoided some blunders. Those who have 
seen one of its great debates are conscious that the note 
of historic dignity which has long since left the House of 
Commons still pervades the Sacred Synod of the Church. 
But yet it fails to count. For upwards of fifty years 
it has struggled in vain to effect its internal reforma- 
tion. Some few of us have read with mild wonder 
of the plaintive appeals which in some dioceses 
bands of curates have vainly made this month to pre- 
siding archdeacons for licence to record votes at Proc- 
torial polls. For forty years Convocation has been 
ready to extend the franchise to the unbeneficed, 
canons have been duly passed for the purpose, but the 
Attorney-General of the day has ever shaken his head and 
applied the royal veto. Convocation, the lawyers have 
laid down, is a common-law body which cannot reform 
itself, and the successors of S. Anselm, of Becket and 
of Laud bow to their ruling and counsel patience. 

Some years ago our prelacy hoped that the creation 
of Houses of Laymen and the fusion on State occasions 
of these houses and the Convocations into a representa- 
tive Church Council would improve the position. It 
would be ungrateful to deny that in the controversy 
over the last Radical Education Bill the Representative 
Council did yeoman’s service. It is also satisfactory for 
us now to learn that this body does excite the apprehen- 
sions of so bitter an Erastian and Latitudinarian as the 
Dean of Ripon. But an assembly chosen by a complicated 
system of triple election and ultimately based on a rate- 
paying qualification for female and a_ confirmation 
qualification for male electors is too impossible an 
anomaly even for England. The only lay persons who 
have any moral claim to participate in its elections are 
communicants, male and female. 

Stili the weakness of Convocation and its lay satellite 
might not in ordinary times be altogether a cause for 
tears. At the present day the Church has little need 
for reforming legislation. Prayer-book revision, for 
instance, is, during the lifetime of the present Parlia- 
ment, a fitting subject only for academical debates. 


But there is terrible danger threatening the Church 
from the rising revolt against the moral law of Christen- 
dom. In the Church of the first three centuries, as 
Bishop Gore has lately shown, the Church ignored the 
marriage laws of the Roman Empire and enforced on 
its members the Gospel code. The modern State is 
now in greater or less degree reverting in this matter 
to the standard of civilised paganism. If the Church of 
England is to retain the allegiance of her loyal children 
she must at all costs enforce the Christian code of mar- 
riage on those who receive her Sacraments. 

Now in this matter the bishops know their duty 
and have good intentions. Bishop Ingram is doing 
a brave and right thing when he forbids his Chan- 
cellor to issue licences for marriages the celebration 
of which the law of the Church condemns. He will not be 
frightened by anti-Christian newspapers. But how has it 
come about that the scandal has lasted so long? To 
read Dr. Tristram’s defence is to see that he has no 
case at all. He cannot produce a single authority for 
his contention that the issue of a marriage licence is a 
matter not of favour, which it is, but of legal right. 
And, as he well knows, Chancellor Camden in the 
eighteenth and the present Lord Chief Justice in the 
nineteenth century have advised the exact contrary. 
Yet our doctor’s utterances in the past have bluffed 
men of the standing of Temple and Creighton; and 
there is a House of Commons and a press ready to 
re-echo his tirades. For these reasons the bishops need 
the organised support of their faithful clergy and laity 
in a true Council of the Church. _ It is for this cause that, 
when Convocation and the Representative Church Coun- 
cil rally round the Episcopate in the fight for Christian 
morality, as they will do, they must have the whole- 
hearted support of the laity of the Church. If they have 
this support the battle is won and the claim of the Church 
of England to enforce the Christian law on its mem- 
bers is established for ever. 


THE CITY. 


T HE Stock Markets have had a rather tired appearance 

this week. Consols received a little support from the 
Government broker, who, however, was eagerly supplied 
with Stock, although the trend of the Money Market 
seemed favourable to gilt-edged securities. In the Home 
Railway department, some unusually excellent traffic returns 
excited a good deal of admiration, but the volume of 
business which developed therefrom was hardly commen- 
surate. The two markets which displayed most vitality 
were American Rails and Oil Shares. It would be extremely 
difficult to say whether the improvement in Americans during 
the last few days is the commencement of a real revival in Wall 
Street, but the buying is reported to be of an influential 
character, and certainly it was instigated by news of a highly 
satisfactory nature. President Lovett, the successor of Mr. 
Harriman at the head of the Union and Southern Pacific 
Railroad systems, has announced the decision of the 
Executive Committee of both roads to duplicate the tracks 
from the Missouri River to San Francisco. The estimated 
expenditure is $75,000,000, to be spread over five years. 
This announcement completely counteracted the effect of 
the unsatisfactory quarterly report of the U.S. Steel 
Corporation ; but it did more than that. It may indeed 
prove to the inspired a revival of confidence in the United 
States, because it forms conclusive evidence of the faith of 
the directors of the Harriman-Pacific Companies in the 
rapid devciopment of the railroads’ territory, agriculturally 
and commercially, and of their belief that they will be able 
to raise the necessary capital without difficulty. At the 
same time Mr. Gary, the chairman of the Steel Trust, 
pointed to the improvement that has already become 
evident in the steel trade, so that altogether it was not 
surprising a strong dernand suddenly materialised for all 
classes of American securities. ‘The advance was no doubt 
accelerated by hurried bear repurchases. 

It may be that the slackening interest in the old invest- 
ment markets, already alluded to, is due in some measure 
to the continued success of new issues. During the 


month of January the new capital flotations totalled nearly 
436,000,000, an aggregate that has only once been 
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exceeded in the same month, namely in 1909. This does 
not indicate that the whole sum of £ 38,000,000 of invest- 
ment money has already been absorbed this year, because 
many of the issues are still only partly paid ; but this sum 
is certainly ear-marked for specific investments, and it is 
sufficient to explain the comparatively tired aspect of the 
Stock Markets. In spite, however, of the full supply of 
new issues there is no evidence yet of a reduction in the 
consumptive power. Recent flotations have been readily 
taken up, and the prospect for the various issues which are 
at present under negotiation is excellent. 

Canadian securities have not occupied quite such a 
prominent position in the markets during the last few days. 
As regards the railway stocks, dealers have been unable to 
make up their minds as to the probable effect of the 
reciprocity treaty with the United States. The traffic 
returns of the Argentine railway companies are considered 
satisfactory, but there is very little demand for shares owing 
to fears that the crop damage for the current season may 
have been serious. Mexican Rails have kept barely steady 
in daily anticipation of the December revenue statement, 
which for a week has been expected “ to-morrow ”. 

Mining shares have been very quiet. As regards Rhode- 
sians it is not expected that the upward movement will be 
resumed until after the issue of the Chartered report, which 
is expected in about a fortnight. A fair amount of business 
is reported in rubber shares, of which prices are inclined to 
harden in sympathy with the stronger tendency of the 
quotation for the commodity, which many dealers expect 
to see several pence higher still. 

Some excitement in oil shares has been aroused by the 
striking of another “ gusher” on the Maikop field—this 
time by the Anglo-Maikop Corporation on plot 489—which 


goes to confirm previous opinions regarding the petroliferous ~ 


value of the field. It is understood that the new Gemsah 
subsidiary of the Shell Company will have a capital of 
£1,005,000, of which £800,000, in £1 shares, will be 
offered to the public. 


THE COMING CAMPAIGN. 
By Lorp Roserr K.C. 


Ts most disquieting symptom of the present crisis is 

the apathy of the electorate. It seems impossible to 
persuade the average working-class elector that he is much 
concerned with the constitutional changes with which we 
are threatened. Apparently he regards our institutions 
much in the light of ancient historical monuments, 
picturesque, indeed, and in themselves worthy of preserva- 
tion, but of no real importance. The idea that his liberty 
or his safety depends on any particular form of government 
he rejects as part of the ordinary political clap-trap of the 
day. The result is that as between the preservation of 
the Constitution and the security of Old Age Pensions, or 
a possible increase in the cost of living, the majority of the 
voters have not hesitated to decide in favour of what seemed 
to them the more immediate interests of their pockets. 

The first duty, then, of Unionists in the coming campaign 
is to convince the public that the enactment of the Parlia- 
ment Bill means not the diminution of the privileges of the 
nobility but the sapping of the very foundations of English 
freedom. To achieve this the constitutional question must 
be made to dominate every Parliamentary discussion. 
Whatever be the proposal before the House, its bearing on 
the great controversy should be pointed out. Whether it 
be the payment of members or the reversal of the Osborne 
judgment, it should be insisted that there is no evidence that 
the majority of the voters desire the passage of either measure 
into law, that each of them will inflict injustice on individuals, 
and that under a free Constitution safeguards should be 
provided against measures of that kind becoming law 
behind the backs of the electorate. In the same way 
there can be no room this Session for;those politenesses and 
arrangements so dear to the accomplished Parliamentarian. 
This time the fight is in bitter earnest. Until the failure 


of the Conference it was permissible to believe that the 
Radicals would be content with something less than the 
virtual destruction of the Second Chamber. No such illusion 
is now possible, and those of us who regard an effective 
Second Chamber as an essential condition of liberty can- 
not treat its assailants as persons engaged in an ordinary 


‘many ways in which that could be done. 


political manceuvre. Above all let us have done with the 
tactics which have in the past persisted in considering every 
question, even if it involved the very existence of the Con- 
stitution, solely in reference to its probable effect on the 
fortunes of some other item of the Conservative policy. 
That may be a legitimate proceeding where we are dealing 
with a matter of secondary importance. But when the 
Constitution itself is in issue it is madness. It inevitably 
produces an impression of insincerity and convinces the 
electors that those who are shouting that the Constitution 
is in danger are all the time really engaged in “ raising the 
wind” for some other political venture. Some Unionists 
doubtless hold that the constitutional question is not of 
so much importance as other matters; such men may 
possibly be entitled to call themselves Unionists. They 
certainly are not Conservatives ; and I at any rate differ 
from them so profoundly that no argument that I could use 
would be likely to affect them. Others there are who agree 
as to the supreme importance of maintaining the Constitu- 
tion, but believe that the working-class voter can only be 
persuaded to maintain it by offers of more directly lucrative 
legislation. I am convinced that this isa profound mistake. 
The great victories of Conservatism in the past have been 
won not by appeals to the self-interest of the electors, but 
by awakening their patriotic concern for the integrity of the 
Kingdom, for the preservation of the Church, and for the 
right discharge of their Imperial and international duties. 
Nothing has done more harm to the Unionist cause than 
the incessant competition between all political parties as to 
which of their policies offers the greatest pecuniary advantage 
to the working man. ; 

Finally on the constitutional question itself Unionists 
must make it clear what it is we are fighting for. Our 
objects now as always are stability and security. We wish 
to hinder violent political changes and injustice whether to 
classes or to individuals. There is only one device by 
which equity and moderation have ever been successfully 
attained in public affairs, and that is by the grant of an 
appeal from one authority to another. Even the Parliament 
Bill proposes that there shall be a sort of appeal from the 
House of Commons to itself, a statutory embodiment of 
the old appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober. ‘That is 
obviously futile. ‘The House of Commons would never on 
any great controversial question stultify itself by reversing 
its previous decision at the bidding of the Second 
Chamber. Some other appellate tribunal must therefore 
be found, and there is none available except the 
electorate. The purpose, then, for which a Second 
Chamber is required is to secure that before a violent 
or unjust proposal becomes law there shall be open to 
those aggrieved an appeal from the House of Commons to 
the People. Such an appeal must be open to all alike. It 
must not be allowed in case of Liberal measures and 
refused in case of Conservative measures or vice versa. It 
follows that the Second Chamber must be impartial, and 
there seems no other way of obtaining impartiality except 
by providing that the Second Chamber shall contain about 
equal numbers of Radicals and Conservatives. There are 
Personally, I 
favour as the simplest the selection in the first instance of 
half the House by the Prime Minister and half by the 
Leader of the Opposition with a provision that all vacancies 
should be filled up by the Prime Minister of the day. A 
Second Chamber constituted in some such way would be 
reasonably impartial. But that is not enough to secure 
free access to the people. It must also be sufficiently strong 
to resist party pressure and manufactured clamour. For this 
its numbers must be limited, its members must hold office 
either for life or for some long period, and as far as possible 
continuity of existence with the present House of Lords 
must be preserved. I would therefore provide that not 
less than one half of its members should be chosen 
from the hereditary peerage. Next, if the appeal to the 
people is to be effective, the present method of consulting 
the electorate must be simplified and improved. A 
General Election is a singularly unsatisfactory way of 
obtaining the opinion of the voters on any political 
question for many reasons, chief among which is that it is 
impossible, and indeed undesirable, to confine the issues at 
such an Election to one subject. Machinery must therefore 
be brought into existence for the submission of particular 
questions on which irreconcilable differences of opinion 
have arisen between the two Houses to the decision of the 
people without the necessity of a dissolution. That is all 
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that the Referendum means, and so understood it is 
obviously a vital part of the Unionist policy. 

In conclusion one observation may be made. For many 
weeks or months the Parliament Bill must be directly or 
indirectly discussed in the House of Commons, and will 
then go for consideration to the House of Lords. That 
Chamber will deal with it in accordance with what in its 
judgment the public advantage requires. Until that time 
is reached discussion of the action of the House of Lords is 
perhaps premature. In any case, the chief field of battle 
is now the House of Commons, and the ultimate fate of 
the Parliament Bill, and, as I think, of the country and of the 
Empire, may well depend on the vigour and intelligence 
with which the campaign is there conducted. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE TRADE RETURNS. 
In three articles. 


Il. 
By S. RosENBAUM. 


Sie increased price of raw materials in 1910 has 

proved the most serious element in inflating the 
official values of the import returns. It is at all times 
a highly speculative question whether the ultimate effect 
on the masses of the people of a higher cost for the raw 
materials of industry may not be more disastrous than 
any saving caused by cheaper foodstuffs. While the 
discussion of this question cannot be appropriately 
developed here, it will be generally agreed that where the 
higher price is due to any curtailment, natural or arti- 
ficial, of the supply the effect can only be an unmitigated 
evil. Work and wages among our own people must be 
less, and among the producers of the raw materials the 
purchasing power will be correspondingly diminished in 
a way which may react further on British industries. 

In the present case it appears that raw materials re- 
tained for British consumption (i.e. net imports) cost 
437,200,000 more than in 1909. Only £3.700,000 is 
due to greater quantities, the remaining £ (33,500,000 
being explained by the higher prices ruling for raw 
materials. The average increase in prices thus amounts 
to 16 per cent. The principal items composing this 
total are given below in millions sterling : 


Increase (+) or decrease (—) due to 


Quantity Value Total 
Metals and Ores +1°3 + 05 +1°9 
Wood and Timber ... +1°3 + 14 +2°6 
Cotton —6°7 +16°1 +9°4 
Wool ... +2°4 + +4°'0 
Oil Seeds, Oils, etc. +2°2 + 
Hides... +0°6 + 06 
aubber +2°0 + 4'2 +6°2 


The largest aggregate increase in cost due to higher 
prices is found in the case of cotton. In every other 
instance the quantity imported for home consumption 
was larger, in spite of the higher prices. This fact 
would appear to suggest such a keen demand for British 
manufactures, and such a state of prosperity among 
purchasers of finished products, that they could afford 
to pay higher prices for larger quantities. Stated 
generally, the higher prices appear in most cases to 
have been due to exceptional pressure on the supply of 
raw material, and not to any curtailment in the quantity 
on the market. What is known to have been true in 
rubber appears therefore in smaller degree applicable 
generally to other raw materials. Raw cotton is, 
however, a striking exception. Allowing for the various 
descriptions of cotton, according to the country of 
origin, the value of the cotton retained for consumption 
in British mills would have cost £6,700,000 less if the 
prices had been as in 1909. The effective supply of raw 
cotton was thus nearly 13 per cent. less. The actual 
increase due to higher prices was £16,100,000, repre- 
senting an average rise of about 35 per cent. It is not 
surprising that with 13 per cent. less raw material, in- 
volving a corresponding reduction in employment and 
a 35 per cent. higher average price, the cotton trade 
was not a prosperous one in 1910. No wonder that an 
analysis of the accounts of a hundred cotton companies 


shows a trading loss on the year of 10% per cent. of the 
paid-up share capital, by far the worst result during 
the last thirty years. Among other raw materials the 
most striking fluctuations occurred in the case of 
rubber. The returns show an importation valued in 
1910 at £.26,100,000; but more than one-half was re- 
exported, leaving for home consumption about 
411,200,000 worth. This represents an increase of 
46,200,000 over the corresponding figure for 1909, and 
is due to the extent of 42,000,000 to larger quantities and 
of £4,200,000 to 60 per cent. higher average prices. 

Very little comment is called for in connexion with 
the figures for ‘‘ manufactures etc.’’. After allowing 
for re-exports there was a total increase in imported 
manufactures to the value of £6,500,000, of which 
about £5,000,000, or 4 per cent., is due to greater 
quantities and about £1,500,000 to higher prices. 
These are made up of a number of trifling increases in 
the different items comprised in this group. 

A rough confirmation of the results so far reached is 
obtained by comparing the increase in general import 
prices with the estimates furnished by the index num- 
bers prepared respectively by Mr. Sauerbeck, the 
‘* Economist ’’, and the Board of Trade. Such confirma- 
tion may be reasonably expected in view of the fact that 
these indices are calculated mainly from the wholesale 
market prices of food and raw materials. The results 
for these three systems of index numbers are as follows : 


1909 1910 ~— Increase 
per cent. 
Sauerbeck sip wee 74 78 53 
‘* Economist *” 2,252 2,418 7 
Board of Trade 104°4 108°8 4} 


The calculations in these articles show that imports 
which would have cost £)542,600,000 in if prices 
had remained as in 1909 did actually cost £32,200,000 
more, indicating an average increase of 6 per cent. 
These results are therefore consistent with the calcula- 
tions by other methods. There are many reasons, how- 
ever, why the direct application of index numbers is not 
so well adapted for the calculations in this series of 
articles as the direct method actually used. 


Exports. 


In dealing with the export trade it is important to 
note that it is impossible to assume that the course of 


| prices might be the same as, or have any relation to, 


the course of the import and re-export prices. The 
character of the trade is totally different. Though the 
groups, sub-groups, and even the ultimate items from 
which they are built up, are the same in name, the 
articles are in fact totally different and are present in 
different proportions. For example, in the imports 
piece goods represent about 25 per cent. of the group of 
‘* cotton manufactures ’’, but amount to 75 per cent. of 
the same export group. And that the piece goods are 
themselves different follows from the fact that the class 
exported produced less than one-half the average price 
of that imported. An increase in the price of raw 
cotton would be, therefore, of smaller consequence in 
the imports than the exports, owing to the fact that a 
larger margin of labour is included in the total value of 
the goods. The calculations have therefore been made 
quite independently with the results shown in the fol- 
lowing table : 


Exports in 1909-10, showing Estimated Increase due to change in 
Quantities and Prices respectively (in millions sterling). 


Official Estimated increase(+)or Official 
Value decrease (—) over 190g Value 
in 1909 due to in 1910 

Quantity Value 
I. Food, Drink and Tobacco 23°3 + 2°99 — O° + 
II. Raw Materials, etc. 512 — o8 + 2:9 + 2% 53°3 
III. Manufactures, etc. 2906°3 +32°3 +13°9 +46°2 343°0 
IV. Miscellaneous 69 + + + I'2 
Total 435°5 +52°1 430°3 


It appears from the above table that more than two- 
thirds of the increased value of the exports in 1910 1s 
accounted for by larger volume and the remaining 
third by higher prices. Measured by volume the export 
trade was g per cent. greater than in the preceding 
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year, despite the fact that prices were 4 per cent. higher. 
The materials are, unfortunately, not available for 
determining the markets which were responsible for 
the increased demand. Judging, however, from the 
nine months’ figures, it appears certain that, in pro- 
portion to the total trade, the increase to British has 
been much larger than to foreign countries, and espe- 
cially is this true of manufactures. 

A more detailed examination of the above table shows 
that the only items in the groups of foodstuffs or raw 
materials deserving comment are coal, wool, hides, oil 
seeds, &c. The quantity of coal exported fell from the 
1909 level, but the average price rose by an amount 
sufficient to make the value actually larger than in the 
previous year. Of the other items mentioned the quan- 
tities were less, and though the prices were higher the 
resulting total values of the exports were also smaller. 
There was, therefore, a generally smaller external 


demand for British raw materials amounting in the | 


aggregate to about 14 per cent. 

‘* Manufactures ’’ are by far the largest group of 
British exports, amounting to 80 per cent. of the total 
value. On account of its importance the following fur- 
ther analysis of the results is given under the heads of 
the iron and allied classes of manufactures, textiles, and 
all other manufactures. The figures denote millions 
sterling. 

Official Estimate 1 increase Official 
Value due to Value 


in 1909 Quantity Value Total i 
Metal, Machinery and Allied 


Textiles (including Apparel)... 148°2 I1°3 12% 23°7. 1I71°9 
All other Manufactures 60°! 86 69°1 


Total 2968 32°3 13°99 343°0 

There is a substantial increase in the volume ex- 
ported in each group, largest where the price rose most 
and smallest where the price rose least. In the metal 
group the prices increased by about 1 per cent., and 
the volume by 14 per cent.; in the textiles group the 
prices rose by nearly 8 per cent., and the volume by the 
same percentage. The figures suggest the presence in 
1g10 of an exceptionally keen demand for British tex- 
tile goods. What the precise effect of a given reduc- 
tion in price would have been it is impossible to say, 
but assuming that the increased cost due to higher 
prices had been entirely spent in producing a greater 
quantity of goods, some £ 12,000,000 more of textile 
goods would have been produced, of which probably 
from five to six millions would have been spent in 
wages. This is the loss to the textile workers from 
the increased cost of textile materials, mainly cotton, 
from which they might have been saved if other sources 
than the American were available for the satisfaction of 
Lancashire’s needs. 

The analysis has so far been strictly statistical and 
non-controversial. In the next article the bearing of 
these results upon current controversies will be ex- 
plained. 


Correction.—The following table should be substi- 
tuted for the second table appearing in the first article 
of the present series in the issue of 21 January : 


Imports and Net Imports in 1909-10, and Estimated Increase due to 
changes in Quantities and Prices respectively (in millions sterling). 


Imports 
Official Estimated increase in Official 
Value 1910 due to Value 


i tity Val Tota 


II. Raw Materials, etc. ... 2201 33 37°3 41° 261°2 
III. Manufactures, etc. 19 

Total 7 42°1  53°8 678 5 
. Net Imports 

I. Food, Drink and Tobacco 242°3 2:2 245.0 

II. Raw Materials, etc. oe 
IV. Miscellaneous... 23 — o'r 2°4 


; She knew well. 


A BUTTERFLY ON THE ENGLISH SOUL. 
By Ernest DIMNeT. 


**T "AME DES ANGLAIS ”’ is the title of a book* 

towards which I. have been squinting many 
times in the last few weeks when visiting the Odéon 
Arcades. The title is exceptionally alluring to a man 
who finds himself professionally bound constantly to 
think in English—that is to say, more or less like an 
Englishman—and the name of the writer, though not 
very familiar, is another attraction. I have read several 
times in the ‘‘ Figaro ’’ articles above Foemina’s signa- 
ture which were better written than behoves the perish- 
able prose of newspapers, and I thought that the book 
would be as good as those pretty chapters in daily 
morals. How much better than a man—especially a 
learned man—a woman, who was only a woman of the 
world but was that thoroughly, could read the disposi- 
tion of a foreign people whose language and manners 
How ‘shrewdly her trained instinct 
could detect selfishness under elegance or kindness 
beneath rugged ways. How many chances she could 
have with her own sex which a man can never dream of 
having. In fact, how delightful letters from foreign 
parts written by women have often been! Here pers 
haps was at last a unique opportunity of getting at the 
English soul—not through lifeless little facts catalogued 
after Taine’s method—but through the infinitely subtler 
likes and dislikes, astonishments, disappointments or 
pleasures of an intelligent woman. Do English people 
know how keenly interested the French are in them? 
Who cares about the German soul, or the Italian soul, 
or the souls of northern people? Nobody. But mention 
the Russian soul, the Japanese soul, or the English soul, 
the sense of mystery and wonderment is aroused at 
once. London is near at hand, and Paris is full of 
English people ; yet the soul of an Englishman is terra 
incognita and is still calling for explorers as it has been 
for generations. I assure you that I bought Madame 
Bulteau’s—Foemina’s I mean—book with feelings very 
different from those I should have had if I had only 
seen a possible article in it. I imagined I was buying 
a key to an eternally fascinating riddle. 

In which of his books is it that Tolstoi appends to his 
tales the word ‘‘ Fable ’’ if it is only a story, or 
‘* Histoire Vraie ’’ if it is really fact? A most com- 
mendable practice. I wish it would be extended and 
imitated by all writers so that one would never be de- 
ceived. What a comfort it would be to the book-buyer 
if he could read on the backs of the volumes which he 
contemplates through the window the author’s modest 
boast, ‘*‘ Real book ’’, or his confession, ‘‘ Articles made 
to look like a book’?! What an effect it would have 
not only on the buying, but on the reading and even on 
the writing of books! Certainly if Foemina had made 
some such sign I should have understood at once what 
she meant by ‘‘ L’Ame des Anglais’’. She knows 
England and the English language and many English 
people. Nobody finds fault with her for referring to that 
knowledge when she moralises about modern life. I 
should have unhesitatingly construed the apparent book- 
selling title into something like the following : Effusions 
in which the English character and manners will illustrate 
in a piquant manner observations of a more general 
character. Then, instead of carefully skipping all the 
reviews concerning ‘‘ L’Ame des Anglais ’’ and buying 
it with such honest trusting confidence, I should have 
been on my guard and perhaps would only have devoted 
to it ten minutes’ craned neck and oblique peeping 
between the uncut pages. 

As it is I bought the book and read it and found very 
incongruous matter under attractive titles (for instance, 
considerations on hygiene, on eating, on creepy English 
stories and on loose French stories under the title 
‘* Notre Ascétisme et leur Sensualité ’’), and instead of 
telling you what Foemina thinks of the English, I find 
myself obliged first of all to tell you what I think of 
her way of writing books and even of writing generally. 


Par Foemina. Paris: Grasset. 


* “*L'Ame des Anglais.’’ 
3fr. 50¢. 
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For I find that imagination has played me another of its 
tricks and that what I thought so good in the columns 
of the ‘‘ Figaro’ only seemed to be so because news- 
paper French is generally execrable. 

Yet Foemina’s French is good. I shall have to say by 
and by that it is too good; but all the same it is good. 
She knows what the words mean, she has an ample 
stock of them, and she knows how to place and displace, 
suspend, emphasise or slur over them. She can give 
expression and physiognomy to a sentence, make it 
jocular or pensive, just by the arrangement or the 
rhythm. She often hits upon the right metaphors and 
on pretty comparisons. This is not all. She has 
picturesqueness, and when she chooses to see things can 
make you see them too. Her sketch of a convert—I 
mean a man who “‘ gets religion ’’—in her chapters on 
the spiritual Englishman is more than clever and funny, 
it is really lifelike. She has culture too. She quotes 
authors of all kinds and will bring in Augustus, Midas 
and Aristodemus in the prettiest possible way, as if she 
read nothing but Montaigne or Burton’s ‘‘ Anatomy ”’. 
In short, she could be a very good writer. 

What then prevents her from being one? The answer 
lies in an analysis of her mental temperament which it 
will not take long to make. Foemina is an excellent 
specimen of the clever, as distinguished from the solid, 
Frenchwoman. In spite of her English reading, nobody 
is less English; she is entirely Parisian. Perhaps if she 
had lived in the country, perhaps if she had only lived at 
Versailles or Saint-Germain, she would be different. 
She would have been happy with reading her books and 
reading her neighbours, a pleasant task for which she 
is admirably equipped. Her existence might have 
been passed with the delightful sensation of understand- 
ing all that came before her vision. In Paris things are 
different. You are not in life, you are in a drawing-room 
all the time. If you are sufficiently gifted to shine and 
not strong enough to resist, you are captured in a 
twinkling, made much of and annihilated. Your whole 
existence will be made artificial, and though you may be 
aware of it you will never recover energy enough to 
regret it. Even if you don’t confess to others, you 
will admit to yourself—as did a well-known woman still 
alive—that you would cease to be natural if you ceased 
to be affected. The deepest strata in your soul may 
remain untouched, but they will be beyond your reach ; 
you will never have a thought or a feeling, you will never 
say a word of which you will not be conscious and of 
which you will not be certain to measure the effects. All 
the values of things will be modified in your estimation 
and seen exclusively through the medium of society : 
your sole currency will be the approval of the world. 

Foemina writes (on page 265): ‘‘ Here in Paris you 
meet an extraordinary number of people capable of 
articulating an appreciation on Rembrandt, Wagner, 
Chinese art, Egyptian sculpture, the landscapes of 
Claude Monet, the statues of Rodin. Hardly anybody 
makes real blunders on the subject of esthetics. But 
this universal facility in talking plausibly about art is 
responsible for the lack of originality in almost every- 
body. The well-chosen, undisputable assertions one 
may hear everywhere teach you nothing and are in- 
sufferably tedious.”’ 

The whole of Parisian conversation is in this short 
passage. Unfortunately these lines, though not meant 
as an avowal, are a too faithful description of Foemina’s 
book, not as she might have written it, but as it lies 
before us. ‘‘ L’Ame des Anglais ’’ is full of echoes. 
It has not been written because the author was oppressed 
with thoughts, but because she was bursting with pretty 
things which float in the air and which she has collected 
withcut losing any. Even the passage I have just quoted 
is not original. We have heard or said the same thing 
a hundred times. The pleasure of saying has killed in 
Foemina the pleasure of thinking. To the experienced 
reader it appears evident that her verbal power—no 
mean talent to be sure—is, as I said, the cause of her 
failings. Lamartine used to say that he never had to 
think, as his thoughts did all his thinking. Foemina’s 
words do her thinking. They awake and call one 
another, their sound or colour suggest other sounds and 


colours, they act in Foemina’s mind as they do in those 
wonderful dictionaries wherein all the associations have 
been crystallised. Her paper works, as the engravers 
say. She has only to open her lips, and the pretty things. 
flow ; she hints and metaphorises, she smiles and winks. 
at you from behind the words, she charms and soothes 
you, she nods slily or drops grand curtseys or uses her 
fan. Read the last pages of her chapter on the esthetic 
sense and try to see the faintest connexion between the 
wavelets of the rapid stream of words. You will fail 
most undoubtedly, but you will probably have that 
sensation of a pretty minuet in speech which amuses the: 
indolent reader of a newspaper but provokes the atten- 
tive reader of a book. At first you will meet with little 
profundities which will arrest your attention awhile. But 
whenever you probe these you will find that they are 
very shallow depths. You will not admit that Nature 
wastes a great deal of matter to achieve a few master-- 
pieces, nor that a masterpiece is always the relief of a 
physical craving, nor that the English are inquisitive 
and searching because they live in fog, nor that the 
final word on the differences between Shakespeare and 
Montaigne is that one was English and the other French. 
When you have been caught a few times in those little- 
snares you will see them a long way off, and the verdict, 
** Words, words, words ’’, will be more frequent as you 
read. 

This being so, and Foemina being the chief interest of 
her book as showing a very French type and a rare in- 
stance of brilliant faculties misused, I will not tell 
you what she thinks about the English soul. She 
mostly thinks pretty epigrams and glaring contradic-- 
tions. She thinks that the English are materialists who 
hate the dead because they are corpses; but she also 
thinks that they are unique lovers whose passion is its 
own food and is never killed by death. She thinks that 
the attachment between little Missy and John Bretton— 
in the first chapters of ‘‘ Villette ’’—betrays an extra-- 
ordinary sensuality, and she thinks that the French get 
rid of the same by loose conversation and writing. She 
thinks that the Englishman’s religion is a tragic interior 
drama, but she proves it by quoting quite incidentaF 
serious speeches from that most delightful book ‘‘ The 
Path to Rome ’’, by my friend Hilaire Belloc, every 
sentence of which requires delicate transposing. No, 
indeed, it is not this time that we shall know what the: 
English soul conceals, and we shall have to satisfy our 
curiosity yet awhile by Taine’s stodgy ‘‘ Notes sur 
l’Angleterre ’’ and Pierre de Coulevain’s airy ‘‘ L’Ie- 
Inconnue ”’. 


KING ARGIMINES AND THE UNKNOWN 
WARRIOR. 


By JoserpH HONE, 


| hal his new play just produced at the Abbey Theatre, 

Dublin, Lord Dunsany has realised the possibilities of” 
an old story. Darniak overthrew King Argimines, making 
him his slave. Subsequently Argimines overthrew King: 
Darniak and reascended the throne. All this happened 
along time ago. Not having access to the archives of a. 
country the very name of which is forgotten, Lord Dunsany 
has followed popular tradition in his version of these battles 
of the old time. In the first act Argimines is discovered at 
work with his fellow slaves in the garden of King Darniak. 
He is very low in mood, and the news that the king’s dog 
is about to die scarcely cheers him. ‘They will throw us 
a bone, perhaps,” think the others. The hope was a 
shadowy one. The honourable brute would surely have 
been accorded a decent burial, for he was a great pet of 
King Darniak and had a servant all to himself. As it 
happened, the matter in dispute between the slaves was 
never decided. Court events were about to move rapidly, 
and the dog survived his master—by a few moments. The- 
revolution was a touch-and-go affair, half-Portuguese, half- 
Persian, with no unnecessary blood spilled. Luck was 
with Argimines, for his resources were slight indeed—a gift 
for beautiful speech, a handful of depressed slaves, an: 
unknown warrior’s rusty sword that he had dug up in the 
garden. Before him reseated upon his throne enters the- 


servant of the late king’s dog and prostrates himself. The: 
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death of the creature is announced. Argimines’ courtiers 
emit low sounds of delight, whereby we know that they 
have not yet realised the change in their fortunes ; they 
are still the hungry slaves. Argimines is the first to recover 
himself. He rises, and with princely gesture says—“ Let 
him be buried with the late King!” And that is the end. 
It seems a pity that Lord Dunsany did not write a longer 
play upon the politics of so deeply interesting a country at so 
deeply interesting an epoch. One wonders whether King 
Argimines’ second reign was happy. His eloquent address 
from the throne contained no references to parliamentary 
government or positivist principles, and assumed the oppres- 
sion of man by manas a law of Nature. However Argimines’ 
slaves were at least to be allowed to pray upon the spot 
beneath which the lucky sword had lain. We are satisfied that 
they will at least receive poetic justice. Darniak, on the 
other hand, had no kingly merit whatever, being a vulgar 
Philistine with bored wives—by name Atharlia, Oxana, 
Thragolind, Cahafra—as trivial as himself. To his god 
Illuriel he had owed his triumph over Argimines. Now 
the image of Illuriel which is set up by the throne, bears a 
striking resemblance to that of Buddha, if it is not in fact a 
Buddha borrowed from a neighbouring State. Darniak ap- 
parently had imagination enough to conceive a likeness for 
his own god. As Lord Dunsany does not make the point, the 
appearance of this Buddha upon the stage becomes aludicrous 
feature of the entertainment. Darniak’s idol should have no 
associations for us, and ought to have been designed 
for the particular purpose of the piece. This is the only 
faultto be found with a very pretty performance by the 
Abbey Theatre players in Dublin last week. As to the 
play, Lord Dunsany has put his humour and fancy into the 
dialogue, but the ironical situation after which he seems to 
strive never occurs; we are never asking ourselves what 
will happen next, and are left with the sense of a grievance. 
To represent in a living shape upon the stage the childhood 
of the world and the poetry of life—this is a gallant aim of 
Mr. Yeats and his allies, but it is not yet perfectly achieved. 


““ THE WITNESS FOR THE DEFENCE.” 


I WAS hoping to write this week on Mr. Mason's new 
play ‘‘ The Witness for the Defence ’’, produced 
on Wednesday evening at the S. James’ Theatre. But 
the printers’ strike, or the disturbances leading up to it, 
has so much upset the ordinary arrangements that it 
is impossible to notice a play produced as late in the 
week as Wednesday. I will deal with Mr. Mason’s 
play next Saturday. 


AXE EDGE AND ITS BIRDS. 
By W. H. Hupson. 
III. 


| apenes the Peak northwards the ring-ouzel is not an 
uncommon species in mountainous districts, but 
in the greater part of England it is unknown, or known 
only by name like the merlin, crested tit, and phalarope. 
Indeed to most of us a first sight of it comes as a 
surprise. The sight of a new species will always pro- 
duce a shock of pleasure in those who are interested in 
birds : in the case of the ring-ouzel there is another 
element in the feeling—something of a mixture of 
incredulity and even resentment. And all because we 
find in this until now unknown species a veritable black- 
bird—black of hue (and comely) with orange-tawny 
bill; also possessing the chuckle and all the manners 
and gestures of that familiar being; yet not the real 
blackbird, not our blackbird, the old favourite of wood 
and orchard and garden. For this real blackbird, the 
garden ouzel,” as our ancients of the seventeenth 
century called it, is to us so unlike all other feathered 
beings in figure, colouring, flight, gestures, voice ; 
withal so distinguished among birds, that we have 
come to look on it as the one and only blackbird in 
existence. A thrush, it is true, but modified and raised 
as far above those olive-coloured spotty birds as the 
lovely and graceful grey wagtail is above the modest 
little creeping pipits it springs from. That we have 


been told of other blackbirds in many lands does not 
matter, since what we hear about such things does not 
impress us—we forget and practically disbelieve it. 
The sight of a ring-ouzel thus deprives us of an 
illusion. 

I was not affected in that way at the Peak, having met 
the bird a long time before in other parts of the 
country, but its song had remained unknown and I 
had come to hear it. Nor had I long to wait for that 
pleasure. On my way to the small hovel of a farm- 
house, on Axe Edge, where I had arranged to stay, 
while walking in the old forsaken road, worn very 
deep and thickly bestrewn with loose stones like the 
bed of a dry mountain torrent, I caught the sound of 
a bird voice unknown to me, and peeping over the 
bank at the roadside beheld the ring-ouzel within 
twenty yards of me, sitting on a stone wall, emitting 
his brief song at intervals of less than half a minute. 

After listening for about fifteen minutes till he flew 
off, I went on my way rejoicing at a new experience 
and marvelling that this simple little bird melody, which 
one would imagine any child could imitate or describe 
to you so that when heard afterwards it could easily be 
identified, had yet never been described in the ornitho- 
logical books. Such a statement may seem incredible 
considering the number of books on birds which we 
possess; but let any reader take down one from his 
shelves and try to form a definite idea as to what this 
song is like from the author’s account. Some natu- 
ralists compare it with the blackbird and missel-thrush. 
It is unlike both, being a short set song, as in the 
chaffinch and chiffchaff, without any variation and alike 
in every individual ; whereas the blackbird and missel- 
thrush vary their phrases with every repetition of the 
song, and no two individuals sing quite alike. In the 
quality of the sound there is also a great difference. 
Again, it is frequently described as a warble, or warbled 
song, which it isnot. The word warble, as Mr. Warde 
Fowler has said, is used of birds’ singing in a sense 
which may be guessed from Milton’s lines : 


‘* Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise.” . 


‘The word,” he adds, ‘‘seems to express a kind of 
singing which is soft, continuous, and legato.” It is 
precisely because they sing in this way that several of 
our smaller songsters, including the blackcap and 
willow-wren, have received the English generic name 
of Warblers. 

The song is also variously characterised as desultory, 
wild, monotonous, sweet, plaintive, mellow, fluty, which 
is all wrong, and if by chance one word had been right | 
it would have given us no definite idea of the ring- 
ouzel’s song—its shape. It is a whistle, repeated 
three and sometimes four times without pause, uttered 
at short intervals twenty or thirty or more times. Let 
the reader think of any such word as spero, hero, 
wheero, then whistle, musically as he is able, a loud 
brisk imitation of the words three or four times in 
quick succession, and he will reproduce the song well 
enough to deceive any person within hearing that it is 
a ring-ouzel singing. The difference will be that the 
whistled imitation will never get the expressive bell- 
like musical character of the bird. The sound has 
intrinsic beauty, but its charm is mainly due to the 
place you hear it in, the wildness and solitude of the 
rocky glens or the mountain side. ; my 

By going all round the mountain, visiting every 
clough, I succeeded in locating about forty or fifty 
breeding pairs and failed to detect any individual 
differences in their singing. As in other songsters, 
the ring-ouzel lowers his voice when approached by 
a man or when watched; when singing freely the 
voice carries far, and may be heard distinctly from the 
opposite side of a glen three or four hundred yards 


-wide, and refined by distance it has then a beautiful 


bell-like quality. 

In May the ring-ouzels were mostly laying their 
eggs when the earlier-breeding blackbirds were bring- 
ing their young off. One day, within a ten minutes’ 
walk of the house, I spied a young blackbird out 
among the rocks on the glen side, and captured it just 
to hold it a minute or so in my hand for the sake of its 
beauty, alsc to see what its parents would do. They 
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came at me in a fury, to flutter about within two or 
three yards of me, screaming and scolding their 
loudest ; and very soon their noise brought a pair of 
ring-ouzels on the scene to help them. Here was a 
fine opportunity of comparing our two British black- 
birds—two pairs, male and female, all animated by the 
same passion and acting together like birds of the 
same species, dashing glose to my face, as I sat on a 
stone holding the richly-coloured young bird in my 
hand, showing it to them. 

The ring-ouzel always looks like a lesser blackbird, 
even when they are thus seen side by side, although it 
is about the same size; but he is not so black as his 
cousin, for black, being the most conspicuous colour in 
nature exaggerates the size of an object, especially a 
living moving one, to the eye. In some lights the 
ring-ouzel has a rusty appearance owing to the pale 
tips of the feathers. The female is less black than the 
male and varies in colour according to the light, some- 
times appearing olive-black or brown, and in some 
lights a greenish-bronze colour. 

On my liberating the young bird the four demon- 
strators flew off. On the following day I found the 
ring-ouzel’s nest in a tuft of bilberry growing on a 
ledge of rock at the glen side. It contained four eggs. 
The male continued to sing at intervals during the day 
when the female was sitting, but his favourite time was 
late in the evening, when perched on a stone about a 
hundred yards from his mate he would repeat his song 
about twice every minute until it was dark. He was 
the latest of the songsters, and would sing on the 
coldest evenings, even when it was raining. 

My daily visits to this nest were greatly resented by 
the birds. It was their misfortune that they had 
builded their home so near me and had made it so 
beautiful. I was also much interested in the various 
cries and sounds they emitted when excited by my 
presence. The male would flit and fly about at a 
distance, uttering loud clacking or chacking cries 
interspersed with a variety of little exclamatory notes, 
while the female, more anxious, would dash at me, 
chacking and screaming all the time. But the instant 
I left the site their rage would vanish ; the male would 
beg in his set ‘‘ wheero-wheero”’ whistle, while the female 
would break out in a sort of song of her own which 
resembled the first attempts at singing of a young 
throstle—a medley composed of a variety of guttural 
and squeaking notes and more or less musical chirps: 

What struck me as most curious was that when 
troubled with my presence at the nest they uttered two 
distinct sounds which are not in the blackbird’s 
language but are part of the language of the typical 
thrushes (Turdus); one was the prolonged, tremulous, 
guttural alarm cry of the missel-thrush, the other the 
low, long-drawn, wailing note of the throstle when 
anxious about its nest or young, a note so high 
pitched as to be inaudible to some persons. — It can 
only be supposed that these different sounds, expressing 
apprehension or anger, have been inherited by thrushes 
and the ring-ouzel, and have been lost in the blackbird. 

One would like to listen to and compare the sounds 
emitted by all the thrushes of the world—the spotted 
ground thrushes (Geochicla), supposed to be the 
parental form ; the typical thrushes (Turdus) ; and the 
blackbirds (Merula). Ornithologists pay little or no 
attention to the language of birds when considering the 
question of evolution, but here it might help us to 
a right conclusion of the question whether the 
blackbirds are an offshoot of the typical thrushes, or 
sprang independently from the ground thrushes. In 
studying the language of the blackbirds alone one might 
spend half a lifetime very pleasantly. In the development 
of their vocal organs they stand highest among birds, and 
they have a world-wide distribution, numbering about 
seventy species. What more fascinating object in life 
for a wandering Englishman who desires to see all 
lands, who loves birds and above all others the ‘‘ garden 
ouzel” of his home? A missionary writes that there is 
no living thing in Samoa which gives him so much the 
home feeling as this bird—its blackbird, Merula 
samoensis. The English spring is recalled to another 


in Ceylon by the ouzel of that country. Yet another 
wanderer in Somaliland is delightfully reminded of home 
by the native blackbird. And doubtless others have had 


the same feeling produced in them by other blackbirds 
in other regions—in Siberia ; in Cuba, in the Amazonian 
forests; in the Andes and the Himalayas; in Burma, 
Japan, Formosa, the Philippines, New Guinea, Borneo, 
Java, Fiji, New Hebrides, Norfolk Island, the 
Louisiades and other islands and countries too many 
to name. 


THE WONDERFUL WINDOW. 
By Lorp Dunsany. 


HE old man in the oriental-looking robe was being 
moved on by the police, and it was this that 
attracted to him and the parcel under his arm the atten- 
tion of Mr. Sladden, whose livelihood was earned in 
the emporium of Messrs. Mergin and Chater, that is to 
say in their establishment. 

Mr. Sladden had the reputation of being the silliest 
young man in business; a touch of romance—a mere 
suggestion of it—would send his eyes gazing away as 
though the walls of the emporium were of gossamer 
and London itself a myth, instead of attending to 
customers. 

Merely the fact that the dirty piece of paper that 
wrapped the old man’s parcel was covered with Arabic 
writing was enough to give Mr. Sladden the idea of 
romance, and he followed until the little crowd fell off 
and the stranger stopped by the kerb and unwrapped 
his parcel and prepared to sell the thing that was inside 
it. It was a little window in old wood with small 
panes set in lead; it was not much more than a foot 
in breadth and was under two feet long. Mr. Sladden 
had never before seen a window sold in the street, so 
he asked the price of it. 

** Its price is all you possess ’’, said the old man. 

‘* Where did you get it? ’’ said Mr. Sladden, for it 
was a strange window. 

‘** T gave all that I possessed for it in the streets of 
Baghdad.”’ 

‘* Did you possess much? ”’ said Mr. Sladden. 

‘*T had all that I wanted ’’, he said, ‘‘ except this 
window..”’ 

‘* It must be a good window ”’, said the young man. 

‘* It is a magical window ’’, said the old one. 

‘* | have only ten shillings on me, but I have fifteen- 
and-six at home.”’ 

The old man thought for a while. 

‘* Then twenty-five-and-sixpence is the price of the 
window ”’, he said. 

It was only when the bargain was completed and 
the ten shillings paid and the strange old man was 
coming for his fifteen-and-six and to fit the magical 
window into his only room that it occurred to Mr. 
Sladden’s mind that he did not want a window. And 
then they were at the door of the house in which he 
rented a room, and it seemed too late to explain. 

The stranger demanded privacy while he fitted up 
the window, so Mr. Sladden remained outside the door 
at the top of a little flight of creaky stairs. He heard 
no sound of hammering. 

And presently the strange old man came out with his 
faded yellow robe and his great beard, and his eyes on 
far-off places. ‘‘It is finished ’’, he said, and he and 
the young man parted. And whether he remained a 
spot of colour and an anachronism in London, or 
whether he ever came again to Baghdad, and what 
dark hands kept on the circulation of his twenty-five- 
and-six, Mr. Sladden never knew. 

Mr. Sladden entered the bare-boarded room in which 
he slept and spent all his indoor hours between closing- 
time and the hour at which Messrs. Mergin and Chater 
commenced. To the Penates of so dingy a room his 
neat frock-coat must have been a continual wonder. 
Mr. Sladden took it off and folded it carefully ; and 
there was the old man’s window rather high up in the 
wall. There had been no window in that wall hitherto 
nor any ornament at all but a small cupboard, so when 
Mr. Sladden had put his frock-coat safely away he 
glanced through his new window. It was where his 
cupboard had been in which he kept his tea-things: 
they were all standing on the table now. When 
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Mr. Sladden glanced through his new window it was late 
in a summer’s evening ; the butterflies some while ago 
would have closed their wings, though the bat would 
scarcely yet be drifting abroad ; but this was in London— 
the shops were shut and street-lamps not yet lighted. 

Mr. Sladden rubbed his eyes, then rubbed the win- 
dow, and still he saw a sky of blazing blue, and far, far 
down beneath him, so that no sound came up from 
it or smoke of chimneys, a medieval city set with 
towers. Brown roofs and cobbled streets, and then 
white walls and buttresses, and beyond them bright 
green fields and tiny streams. On the towers archers 
lolled, and along the walls were pikemen, and now 
and then a waggon went down some old-world street 
and lumbered through the gateway and out to the 
country, and now and then a waggon drew up to the 
city from the mist that was rolling with evening over 
the fields. Sometimes folk put their heads out of 
lattice windows, sometimes some idle troubadour 
seemed to sing, and nobody hurried or troubled about 
anything. Airy and dizzy though the distance was, 
for Mr. Sladden seemed higher above the city than any 
cathedral gargoyle, yet one clear detail he obtained as 
a clue: the banners floating from every tower over the 
idle archers had little golden dragons all over a pure 
white field. 

He heard the motor-buses roar by his other window, 
he heard the newsboys howling. 

Mr. Sladden grew dreamier than ever after that on 
the premises, in the establishment, of Messrs. Mergin 
and Chater. But in one matter he was wise and wake- 
ful: he made continuous and careful inquiries about 
golden dragons on a white flag, and talked to no one 
of his wonderful window. He came to know the flags 
of every king in Europe, he even dabbled in history, he 
made inquiries at shops that understood heraldry, but 
nowhere could he learn any trace of little dragons or 
on a field argent. And when it seemed that for him 
alone those golden dragons had fluttered he came to 
love them as an exile in some desert might love the 
lilies of his home or as a sick man might love swallows 
when he cannot easily live to another spring. 

As soon as Messrs. Mergin and Chater closed, Mr. 
Sladden used to go back to his dingy room and gaze 
through the wonderful window until it grew dark in the 
city and the guard would go with a lantern round the ram- 
parts and the night came up like velvet, full of strange 
stars. Another clue he tried to obtain one night by 
jotting down the shapes of the constellations, but this 
led him no further, for they were unlike any that shone 
upon either hemisphere. 

Each day as soon as he woke he went first to the 
wonderful window, and there was the city diminutive 
in the distance all shining in the morning and the golden 
dragons dancing in the sun and the archers stretching 
themselves or swinging their arms on the tops of the 
windy towers. The window would not open, so that 
he never heard the songs that the troubadours sang 
down there beneath gilded balconies; he did not even 
hear the belfries’ chimes, though he saw the jackdaws 
routed every hour from their homes. And the first 
thing that he always did was to cast his eye round 
all the little towers that rose up from the ramparts 
to see that the little golden dragons were flying there 
on their flags. And when he saw them flaunting 
themselves on white folds from every tower against 
the marvellous deep blue of the sky he dressed con- 
tentedly, and, taking one last look, went off to his 
work with a glory in his mind. It would have been 
difficult for the customers of Messrs. Mergin and Chater 
to guess the precise ambition of Mr. Sladden as he 
walked before them in his neat frock-coat : it was that 
he might be a man-at-arms or an archer in order to 
fight for the little golden dragons that flew on a white 
flag for an unknown king in an inaccessible city. At 
first Mr. Sladden used to walk round and round the 
mean street that he lived in, but he gained no clue 
from that; and soon he noticed that quite different 
winds blew below his wonderful window from those 
that blew on the other side of the house. 


In August the evenings began to grow shorter : this 
was the very remark that the other employés made 
to him at the emporium, so that he almost feared that 
they suspected his secret, and he had much less time 
for the wonderful window, for lights were few down 
there and they blinked out early. 

One morning late in August just before he went to 
business Mr. Sladden saw a company of pikemen 
running down the cobbled road towards the gateway 
of the medieval city—Golden Dragon City he used to 
call it alone in his own mind, but he never spoke of it 
to anyone. The next thing that he noticed was that 
the archers on the towers were talking a good deal 
together and were handing round bundles of arrows in 
addition to the quivers which they wore. Heads were 
thrust out of windows more than usual, a woman ran 
out and called some children indoors, a knight rode 
down the street, and then more pikemen appeared along 
the walls, and all the jackdaws were in the air. In 
the streets no troubadour sang. Mr. Sladden took one 
look along the towers to ‘see that the flags were flying, 
and all the golden dragons were streaming in the wind. 
Then he had to go to business. He took a ’bus back 
that evening and ran upstairs. Nothing seemed to be 
happening in Golden Dragon City except a crowd in 
the cobbled street that led down to the gateway; the 
archers seemed to be reclining as usual lazily in their 
towers, then a white flag went down with all its golden 
dragons; he did not see at first that all the archers 
were dead. The crowd was pouring towards him, 
towards the precipitous wall from which he looked, 
men with a white flag covered with golden dragons 
were moving backwards slowly, men with another flag 
were pressing them, a flag on which there was one 
huge red bear. Another banner went down upon a 
tower. Then he saw it all: the golden dragons were 
being beaten—his little golden dragons. The men of 
the bear were coming under the window; whatever 
he threw from that height would fall with terrific force : 
fire-irons, coal, his clock, whatever he had—he would 
fight for his little golden dragons yet. A flame broke 
out from one of the towers and licked the feet of a 
reclining archer; he did not stir. And now the alien 
standard was out of sight directly underneath. Mr. 
Sladden broke the panes of the wonderful window and 
wrenched away with a poker the lead that held them. 
Just as the glass broke he saw a banner covered with 
golden dragons fluttering still, and then as he drew 
back to hurl the poker there came to him the scent of 
mysterious spices, and there was nothing there, not 
even the daylight, for behind the fragments of the 
wonderful window was nothing but that small cupboard 
in which he kept his tea-things. 

And though Mr. Sladden is older now and knows 
more of the world, and even has a business of his own, 
he has never been able to buy such another window, 
and has not ever since, either from books or men, 
heard any rumour at all of Golden Dragon City. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF POLITICAL LIBELS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


S1r,—The article in your last number on “ Libel 
and the Dock ”’ is founded on a misconception of what 
Mr. Justice Darling said and a misapprehension of the 
law of libel. It therefore does justice neither to the 
rare common sense and knowledge of the world which 
distinguish Mr. Justice Darling nor to the able and 
careful manner in which you edit the SaturDay Review. 
Having in view three actions for political libel, in each 
of which the defendant was quite unable to pay the 
damages awarded by the jury or even to deposit 
security for costs, the judge merely said that he thought 
more frequent application might be made to the 
Attorney-General for leave to proceed by way of criminal 
prosecution, and that the customary restriction on 
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granting leave might be, in certain cases, advan- 
tageously relaxed. If the object be to stop political 
libels, was not the judge right? For if the proprietors 
of the libellous newspapers be millionaires, the damages 
are a fleabite, and if the proprietors be men of straw or 
a bogus company the damages are not paid. 

Your writer says : ‘‘ Nor are wrangling politicians or 
town or county councillors sufficiently important to 
apply a method to their quarrels which has hitherto been 
reserved for political libels in the old sense—real 
Government prosecutions.”” Where, Mr. Editor, is 
your tame barrister, whom you keep, or ought to keep, 
on your staff? All men are equally important in the 
eye of the law, and wrangling politicians or county 
councillors are just as susceptible of injury by libel as 
members of the King’s Government and far more likely 
to be damaged thereby. But you are confusing the old 
prosecutions for treason-felony or seditious libel, which 
have long passed out of our courts, with the modern 
law of libel as amended by statutes, notably Lord 
Campbell’s Act. A Government prosecution conducted 
by Sir Vicary Gibbs was a totally different thing from 
criminal proceedings for libel under the fiat of Sir 
Rufus Isaacs. When defamatory matter is published 
of a man by speech or writing he has his choice of two 
remedies : he may sue for damages or he may prosecute. 
And the alternative is not one of damages or imprison- 
ment. The defence is different in the two cases. Toa 
civil action for damages the proof of the truth of the 
statement is always a complete answer, and even a 
false statement, unless made maliciously, may be justi- 
fied by privilege. But in a criminal prosecution the 
defendant has to prove not only that the statement com- 
plained of is true, but that it is for the public benefit 
that it should be known. If he fails to prove either 
defence he is guilty, which is the meaning of the old 
saying ‘‘ The greater the truth the greater the libel ’’. 
For instance, it may be true that your neighbour, who 
is a man of position, only changes his linen once a 
fortnight and eats nothing but scraps. But if you make 
your neighbour odious and contemptible by publishing 
the fact, its truth will not save you from a criminal 
prosecution, because no public interest is served by 
the publication. This is the old law of libel, the sound 
law I submit, now that duelling has gone out. That 
it has become almost a dead letter is simply because 
we have a cheap and enormously powerful press which 
deals, as we have just been reminded, largely in person- 
alities. Attorney-Generals are frightened to give their 
permission for criminal prosecutions, because the de- 
fendant is put in a position of great difficulty and peril. 
The customary rule has obtained of refusing the fiat for 
<riminal proceedings except in cases where the libel is of 
so gross and exasperating a character as to be likely to 
lead to a breach of the peace. But the law of criminal 
libel is not quite a dead letter, and has three times been 
put in operation within my recollection. The late Mr. 
Edmund Yates went to prison for a libel in the 
‘** World ”’ relating to the marital conduct of a peer 
towards his wife. Mr. Ernest Parke went to prison for 
a libel on Lord Euston, and Lord Burnham (then Mr. 
Lawson) proceeded criminally against Mr. Labouchere, 
who, conducting his own defence, managed to divide the 
jury. In all these cases the libel complained of was of a 
very provocative character; in fact, Mr. Lawson did 
actually assault Mr. Labouchere with an umbrella. And 
now ** to return to our muttons ’’. The use of personal 
taunts and insinuations in our political contests is grow- 
ing at an alarming rate. It is indeed unworthy of you, 
Mr. Editor, to pretend that it is a question of inferences 
or syllogisms made by Free Trader or Tariff Reformer. 
You know as well as anybody the difference between a 
fair and a foul hit in public controversy. Following 
the example set by Mr. Lloyd George, the use of gross 
and exasperating personalities is growing to such an 
extent that, as in America, decent men will be driven out 
of politics. Is it worth while to put this abuse down 
firmly? If so, how can it be done? If it be worth 


doing, I agree with Mr. Justice Darling that the only 
way to do it is by reviving criminal procedure in certain 


cases of libel. Your whole article is based upon the 
assumption that the Attorney-General would abuse his 
power by placing what I admit is a tremendous weapon 
in the hands of a plaintiff in a trivial case. In former 
days when a man insulted you you gould fire at him with 
a pistol or lunge at him with a sword. Now you must 
sue him for damages which he does not feel or does not 
pay. 
Yours faithfully, 
B. 


THREEFOLD CRISIS AND TARIFF 


REFORM. 
To the Editor of the SaruRrpAy REVIEW. 
20 Fairlawn Park, Chiswick W. 
24 January 1911. 

Sir,—At the most momentous crisis in our history 
the Unionists, who are best fitted to deal with it, have 
excluded themselves from office during fateful years 
largely through the wrong handling of a right measure. 
There is the constitutional crisis on which hang dire 
perils, such as Single-Chamber Government, and those 
involved in a wrong handling of the demand for Home 
Rule. There is also the crisis with regard to the 
Federation of our Empire by means of self-interest. 
Golden opportunities are slipping away through a lack’ 
of statesmanship in a Government dominated by 
enemies of Empire and parochial-minded Little Eng- 
landers. While behind all there is the supreme crisis 
rapidly approaching on which our fate largely depends ; 
and the dangers of which can only be averted, and 
peace maintained, by a thoroughness of preparation 
impossible to the hampered Liberals, whose reputation 
invites pressure from abroad. 

In these portentous circumstances the Unionists 
should make all necessary sacrifices to obtain power to 
save us from these manifold dangers. Tariff Reform 
is a vital necessity, but it has been pushed along the 
lines of the greatest resistance by introducing the thick 
end of the wedge first. The proposal to tax corn raises 
a fatal fury of blind opposition among enough short- 
sighted voters to turn the election. Then why not drop 
that ill-starred proposal and concentrate on the more 
popular proposal to tax foreign manufactured and 
partly manufactured goods and get by other means the 
benefits of the proposed corn tax? The taxing of 
foreign manufactures is the vital side of Tariff Reform; 
it would stop dumping, increase employment, and arm 
us for negotiating for trade concessions from protected 
countries. 

Preferential rates might be given to all goods manu- 
factured within the bounds of the Empire; but some- 
thing more would be needed to give a preference to 
corn grown in Greater Britain, and to stimulate food 
production at home. Surely it does not pass the wit 
of man to devise means less fatal to the Unionists than 
that of taxing foreign corn? Here are tentative sug- 
gestions which experts might greatly improve upon. 
Let part of the revenue raised by the taxation of manu- 
factures be devoted to lessening the dues to which corn 
coming from the outlying parts of the Empire is subject, 
or to promote other means of giving an indirect bounty 
equivalent to the benefits of the two-shilling tax, but 
not more. 

Similar means might be adopted to encourage food 
production at home. Let the carrying companies be 
subsidised to enable them to establish a zone of low 
rates for all home-produced food, so that no districts 
would be handicapped by distance from markets. Or 
special reductions might be made in rates and taxes to 
all food producers that should benefit them as much as 
the corn tax would do. But not more, as nothing 
should be done to encourage inefficiency. 

There are, of course, various objections to this prin- 
ciple, but its advantages outweigh them. Mr. Balfour’s 
promise to lower other taxes on food to compensate for 
a possible rise through the corn tax will not convince 
the anti-corn-taxers ; and it only promises to benefit the 
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community as consumers; the measures suggested 
above would benefit consumers and producers and free 
the Unionists from the millstone they have hung about 
their neck as ‘‘ corn taxers ’’. This means of cheapen- 
ing food, or arresting its steadily increasing cost, would 
give us a great advantage as a manufacturing nation 
over our rivals, would ease the labour troubles, and do 
something to lessen our fatal dependence on the 
foreigner for food supplies. 

These questions should be thrashed out at once, as 
if some such policy were adopted by the Unionists they 
would be morally certain of winning the next election, 
and this improvement in their prospects would at once 
increase their power in dealing with the present Govern- 
ment. 

Yours etc., 


E. Wake Cook. 


STREET-CORNER SOCIALISM. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
Gray’s Inn, London, 17 January 1g11. 


Sir,—To realise the effect of street-corner Socialism 
one has only to listen to the orators in Hyde Park, and to 
note the approval with which their speeches are received 
by a crowd of men, the majority of whom are mere 
youths. Let me illustrate this by referring to two quota- 
tions frequently made by these Socialists: ‘‘I have 
infinite faith in the power of assimilated knowledge of 
scientific truths to enable the mind while still young and 
elastic to throw off the yoke of theological error. Of 
the older there is but little hope, and the tree must be 
bent while it is a sapling’’. The second quotation is 
in reference to the miracles of Christ: ‘* The crude and 
childish prophecy of a Judgment Day under the parable 
of the Sheep and the Goats gives us the measure of the 
intellectual character of the man 

A few days before the election I heard a youth 
addressing a crowd of people on the House of Lords 
question. His references to our King, to society in 
general, were such that I marvelled that in England he 
should find an audience. Yet he was listened to without 
one word of rebuke. On the contrary, his insulting and 
vulgar remarks were laughed at and cheered. In any 
one of our parks and at many of our street corners we 
can get ample proof of this abominable crusade against 
society by men who style themselves Socialists and 
Radicals. 

Good and sound literature, and plenty of it, should 
be disseminated to counteract an evil which is fast 
becoming a serious menace to society and has done 
incalculable harm to the country. What better proof 
do we need of the revolutionary nature of these teach- 
ings than the words of M. Jacques Bonyon, who has 
now severed his connexion with the Socialist party in 
France? He says: ‘‘ The Socialists and Anti-Mili- 
tarists are really revolutionaries. They are the most 
ungrateful men for whom I have ever worked. They 
consider a lawyer or a politician as their servant. Their 
talk of equality is all nonsense; what they mean by 
equality is merely their conviction that every Socialist 
is better than his neighbour. Five years of work 
amongst them have convinced me that their tendency 
is toward dangerous anarchy. I am delighted to leave 
them, and I am perfectly certain that their policy is 
destructive, incoherent, and a danger to the country.”’ 

Yours faithfully, 
A. E. MILporne. 


A CASTING VOTE. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 
Dublin, 7 January rg1r. 


S1r,—The result of the late General Election has been 
compared to many things. It has been called stale- 
mate, deadlock, and I know not what else; but there 


is one simile which I have not yet seen in use. It is 
that of a meeting at which votes are equally divided, 
and at which, in consequence, the chairman has to give 
the casting vote. I know of course that my simile 
does not exactly run on all-fours. There is a majority 
of votes given by the electorate in favour of the present 
Ministry, and that majority of votes has yielded an 
entirely disproportionate majority of Ministerialists in 
the recently elected House of Commons. But I con- 
tend, in spite of what I have admitted, that there is a 
virtual balance of opinion in the electorate, and that 
the flagrantly disproportionate representation in the 
House of Commons is alone sufficient to deprive the 
Ministerial majority of any real authority. In England 
there was a total vote of a little under four millions— 
I quote in round numbers from the ‘‘ Times ’’ analysis— 
of whom just over two millions voted for the Ministerial 
candidates and just under two millions for the Unionists, 
the Ministerial majority being, in round numbers, just 
under seventy-nine thousand. But if the Labour party, 
the Socialist party, and the sympathisers with Irish 
Nationalism be deducted from the Ministerial total, the 
Unionist party will be found in a majority of over a 
hundred and seventy thousand in England. Or, if we 
take the total vote as given in the ‘‘ Times ”’ analysis, 
we find the Ministerial majority in the electorate barely 
in excess of a quarter of a million out of a total vote of 
nearly five millions. This is as though, at a joint-stock 
company’s meeting, a majority of no more than one in 
every twenty shareholders should return a majority of one 
in five of the board of directors; for a parliamentary 
majority of 126 is just eight less than a fifth of the 
House of Commons. Of course there is no joint-stock 
company whose laws would admit of any such absurd 
anomaly, and I have admitted already that the similes do 
not run on all-fours. Still, I think the likeness is sug- 
gestive, and that at such a shareholders’ meeting as I 
have supposed the chairman would be justified in de- 
claring the election of directors void. Much more would 
he be justified if two-thirds of the majority in the 
new directorate were pledged to a scheme for taking a 
huge slice of the company’s property and starting a 
rival company, the other third of the majority being 
likewise pledged to a scheme for paying no dividend 
og the shares but dividing all the shareholders’ property 
and earnings among the company’s customers. 

* The Irish Home Rulers are the seditious faction 
who want to break up the company. The Labour party 
are the Socialists who want to abolish freedom and 
property. The Unionists and some of the older- 
fashioned so-called ‘‘ official’’ Liberals are the bulk 
of the shareholders, who do not want to be dismembered 
or robbed. The King is the chairman. 

Mr. Asquith and his colleagues want the King to 
give his casting vote for their revolutionary schemes 
by creating bogus peers to swamp the House of Lords. 
It is they who are ‘‘ dragging the Crown into the 
vortex of party strife’’, not we Unionists, though we 
are sure to be accused of doing so. To be brief, I 
suggest that the King ought to be petitioned to exert 
his Royal prerogative and decline to create any peers 
for the present. A numerously signed petition couid 
not fail to strengthen his Majesty’s hands if he 
is unwilling to create puppet peers. All the 
Unionist organisations in the United Kingdom ought 
to join hands in this movement. ‘‘ But the present 
Ministry would resign : a new General Election would 
be impossible: the King’s Government could not be 
carried on.’’ I hope for better things. I cannot but 
think that among the 272 “‘ official '’ Liberals enough 
may be found to support a Unionist Cabinet’s measures 
of finance. This is all that would be needed. A stop- 
gap Unionist Ministry would have no need of what is 
absurdly called a ‘‘ constructive ’’ legislative policy. 
And even if a Unionist Cabinet were out-voted on their 
finance, Messrs. Asquith and Lloyd George have given 
us a lesson in doing without Budgets. 


I am, Sir, etc., 


EpWaArRD STANLEY ROBERTSON. 
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REVIEWS. 
BROWNING: THE MAN AGAINST THE POET. 


“The Life of Robert Browning: with Notices of his 
Writings, his Family, and his Friends.” By 
W. Hall Griffin. Completed and Edited by Harry 
Christopher Minchin. With 37 Illustrations 
London: Methuen. 1910. 12s. 6d. 


HE material for this book was collected, and half 
the writing done, by the late Professor Hall 
Griffin; it has been completed by Mr. H. C. Minchin. 
Mr. Minchin rightly thinks that ‘‘ a biographer must 
show cause why he has undertaken his task ’’. The 
usual cause of biography is the speculative mind of a 
publisher and the necessitous state of a professional 
writer. If a superfluous man must live, this is a suffi- 
cient cause. Mr. Minchin is able to show a more un- 
usual if less urgent cause. Professor Hall Griffin 
knew Miss Browning, the poet’s sister, and Mr. 
Barrett Browning, his son. He was “ practically the 
discoverer ’’ of the diary of Alfred Domett (‘‘ War- 
ing ’’), and has had access to the recollections of sur- 
viving friends. He took the trouble to identify the 
sites of Browning’s early homes in South London, 
and followed his steps through Italy. He is thus able 
to say about Hanover Cottage, Peckham : 

‘* It may afford a dubious satisfaction to the student 
of Browning to know that if he will but take his stand 
at the corner of Sedgemoor Place and look across 
Southampton Street towards Coleman Road, the 
houses or shops now numbered 173 and 175 occupy 
approximately the site of the house in which Brown- 
ing was first thrilled by the poetry of Keats and Shelley, 
and in which he wrote ‘ Pauline’, ‘ Paracelsus ’, and 
‘ Pippa Passes ’, as wellas ‘ Sordello ’, ‘ King Victor and 
King Charles ’, and ‘ The Return of the Druses ’.”’ 


Unlike earlier writers, he could use the letters of 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, and the letters 
privately printed by Mr. T. J. Wise. Thus he has com- 
pleted a closely written and closely printed book of over 
three hundred pages. How closely it is written may be 
seen from one not exceptional sentence : . 

‘* At New Cross the widow’s second son, Reuben, the 
poet’s favourite uncle and but nine years his senior, 
stabled his horse at ‘ The Cottage’, as there was no 
stable at Albert Terrace on the opposite side of the 
high road; and the poet, a skilful rider from boyhood, 
had free use of the horse, a gallop upon whose back 
inspired the anapestic lines ‘ As I ride, as I ride’, in 
which he commemorates the Arab chieftain Abd el 
Kadr.”’ 

This is not writing but telegrammatic note-making. 
Every scrap is brought together; it is put in its place 
and left for the reader to integrate. So satisfied are 
they with their close work that they can declare that 
Browning ‘‘ never even passed a night at Richmond ”’, 
where he used to walk to see Kean acting. 

Among the most interesting features in the book 
are the many details as to Browning’s reading and the 
origin of certain poems. Thus we learn that he was 
given a copy of Smart’s ‘‘ Horace ’”’ at the age of 
twelve ; that his father was an encyclopdedic man, with 
a taste for out-of-the-way learning and out-of-the-way 
people, whose books included several which Browning 
used in ‘‘ Pauline ’’ or long after as short cuts to an 
unintentional appearance of erudition. The biographers 
are able to assign the beginning of Shelley’s influence 
to Browning’s sixteenth year, and to trace the special in- 
fluence of ‘‘ Alastor *’ upon ‘‘ Paracelsus’’. One of 
the most significant origins of. all is indicated by his 
father’s poem on the Pied Piper, begun after Brown- 
ing’s was finished, but long before he had seen it : 


‘* Where the rats came from no mortal could say, 
But for one put to flight 
There were ten the next night; 
And for ten over night there were twenty next day, 
With double the number perhaps the next morning. 
In vain did the lodgers and tenants give warning— 


And declared that unless they were driven away, 
The rats and taxation 
Would bring on starvation— 

And they wouldn’t stay to be famished—not they ! ’” 


This ‘‘ not they!’ is the very trick of Browning’s 
written style. Was it his style in speech? This book 
does not show whether it was or not. He was a man 
of courage and force and humour: one who “* by means 
hardly definable contrived to keep his converse, even 
with the most commonplace of his acquaintance, ona 
certain high spiritual level ’’. But he does not appear in 
these pages as a man of such angular individuality as in 
his poems. After some anecdotes his biographers have 
to say: ‘‘ In all this is nothing peculiarly characteristic 
of the poet ’’. Perhaps the extent of his social inter- 
course compelled him to conceal unconsciously the 
angles of the man who must obviously have resembled 
Fra Lippo Lippi and Caliban, since he makes both 
speak alike. Something of Browning there must be 
in: 

‘Who am I? 
Why, one, sir, who is lodging with a friend 
Three streets off—he’s a certain . . . how d’ye call? 
Master a... Cosimo of the Medici, 
I’ the house that caps the corner. Boh ! you were best ! ”’ 


The clipped and interrupted speech is often fatal to 
poems of a different kind. It is absurd, indeed, to 
charge Browning, as Leighton did, with writing ‘* wil- 
fully in cipher ’’, though cipher it is. That is not the 
worst. Many great poets have had their cipher which 
only time elucidates. But his effects are continually 
being mutilated by these clippings and interruptions. 
What is the value of the interjected ‘* speak truth ”’ 
in the song: 

‘* Nay, but you, who do not love her, 
Is she not pure gold, my mistress? 
Holds earth aught—speak truth—above her? ’ 


It is repeated in the second verse as if it had a special 
value. The absurd ‘‘ Gold, of course ’’ is another 
case. Some of his crudities appear to be due to the 
difficulty of a man writing in a hurry and compelled to 
submit to rhyme and rhythm. Such is the comparison 
of Saul’s knees, walling in the vouthful David, with 
‘* Oak roots which please 
To encircle a lamb when it slumbers ”’, 


” 


the please’? and the ‘‘ when it slumbers being 
irrelevant. Such is the use of ‘‘ indulged’’ in the 
thirteenth verse of ‘* By the Fireside’’. Rhyme was 
a disease with Browning, and he introduced it with 
merely comical ingenuity into ‘* Dis Aliter Visum”’, 
and significantly into the song which Caliban sings ; 
it is printed as blank verse : 
‘* What I hate, be consecrate 
To celebrate Thee and Thy state, no mate 
For Thee; what see for envy in poor me?”’ 
His weakness is more than a matter of technique. 
It is a restless, crude, uncomfortable spirit which 
drives him to intrude with a breath of every-day upon 
matters which are not Of every-day. These lines in 
‘* Gold Hair’’ are out of keeping with the rest, and 
were introduced presumably with some false notion of 
galvanising the whole into something beyond the merely 
poetical : 
** Hair, such a wonder of flix and floss, 
Freshness and fragrance—floods of it, too ! 
Gold, did I say? Nay, gold’s mere dross.”’ 


It is not a conversational poem, be it remembered. 
Browning intrudes upon himself, thrusts himself with 
sudden and awkward gestures upon poems which are 
progressing upon another plane. As a rule he does it 
through an interjected splash—a ‘‘ beseech you ’’—a 
buttonholing of the reader—an ‘‘ eh, what?’’ But the 
same thing is to be seen in a rather different way at the 
beginning of most of his long poems. Here he shows 
us himself getting into his poetry: he does not find 
himself there at the beginning, but, as in ‘‘ The Ring 
and the Book ’’, “ Fifine ’’, ‘‘ Sordello ’’, makes his 
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preparations in public. It is as if the actor who is to 
play Hamlet were to come on to the stage in tweeds and 
straw hat and proceed to change into the dress of his 
part : sometimes he resumes the tweeds and straw hat. 
One of the most beautiful of his poems, and not a 
long one, is handicapped in a similar way : we mean 
‘* By the Fire-side’’’. Most of the description in the 
first twenty verses is not only irrelevant but actively 
disturbing. The walk does not require that not only 
the boulders being lichened shall be mentioned, but 
that the lichens ‘‘ mock the marks on a moth’”’, 
or that the chestnut balls are ‘‘ each three in one”’. 
The detail 


‘“* And yonder, at foot of the fronting ridge 
That takes the turn to a range beyond, 
Is the chapel ”’ 


is entirely ineffectual: it refers to something in the 
poet’s memory which it cannot bring into the reader’s 
mind. So, too, it is useless to mention that the dozen 
people in the little chapel are gathered there ‘* by the 
dozen ways one roams’’. That is the style of the 
indolent or purposeless prose essayist who has space to 
be filled. The following is prose and nothing else: 


‘It has some pretensions too, this front, 

With its bit of fresco half-moon-wise 
Set over the porch, Art’s early wont: 
*Tis John in the Desert, I surmise, 
But has borne the weather’s brunt— 


Not from the fault of the builder, though, 
For a pent-house properly projects 

Where three carved beams make a certain show, 
Dating—good thought of our architect’s— 

’Five, six, nine, he lets you know."’ 


Such flaws must be due either to the use of untrans- 
muted notes or memories or to the clumsy intrusion of 
the mere man, Robert Browning, into the sphere of a 
spirit who was both less and more than he was. Whit- 
man changes his key far less than Browning does. In 
Donne there is perhaps no change of key at all. In 
Byron there is more; but we submit with ease and 
pleasure because Byron is not only the author but the 
subject in these cases. With Browning this is never 
so. All his fundamental brainwork, therefore, all his 
observation and dramatic lyricism, cannot often or for 
very long overcome the effects of this fault. 


DARWINISM AND DESIGN. 


“ The World of Life: a Manifestation of Creative Power, 
Directive Mind, and Ultimate Purpose.” By Alfred 
Russel Wallace. London: Chapman and Hall. 
1910. 12s. 6d. net. 


“THE celebration by the Linnean Society in 1908 of the 
jubilee of that memorable evening when Wallace’s 
and Darwin’s papers enunciating the principle of natural 
selection were simultaneously presented, and supported 
by Sir Joseph Hooker, will itself long be remembered by 
all who were fortunate enough to be present. For there, 
by rare exception to the swiftly changing course of 
human life, stood all three of the veteran leaders of 
British science, still hale in body and vigorous in mind— 
Wallace himself, Hooker and Galton. The first two are 
happily still with us, each busy upon the completion of 
the vivid initiatives of his strenuous prime, so that the 
first word of any review of a book like this before us 
must needs be not only of welcome to an ever-interesting 
and productive naturalist, but of congratulation to the 
man who, close upon his tenth decade, is still untiring 
as observer and worker in the concrete field, still fertile 
in thought and more than ever fearless in speculation. 
Here surely among all men living we have the very 
correlation of doctrine and life—the theory of evolution 
of life and race, of species and of civilisation, with its 
worthy exposition and illumination in as well as through 
a long individual career. 
We come now to the book itself. The first chapter— 
“* What Life Is and Whence it Comes ’‘—raises boldly 


the standard of vitalism against Haeckel and Huxley. 
‘* Life must be antecedent to organisation, and can 
only be conceived as indissolubly connected with 
spirit and with thought and with the cause of the 
directive energy everywhere manifested in the growth 
of living things.’’ Next come three interesting and 
not too technical chapters on the distribution of 
plant species, and one on that of animals; and these 
sum up into an interesting presentment of the extra- 
ordinary diversity of the forms of life to be found 
in small areas and under almost identical conditions, 
and this alike in temperate and in tropical lands. The 
variation of species, its frequency and its amount, and 
the unending play of natural selection at every point and 
upon every detail, as might be expected, are strongly 
argued for. Modern theories of imitation and Men- 
delism are ruled out of court as ‘‘ hopelessly inefficient ’’, 
‘* ludicrously inadequate ’’. Recent illustrative cases 
of natural selection and adaptation are cited, for our 
author can still cordially assimilate the cognate work 
of others and bring it to bear upon his own; and 
sections like those entitled ‘‘ The Use of Mosquitos ”’ 
or ‘‘ The Origin of Bird-Migration ’’ may be read with 
delight by any nature-loving schoolboy. In his chapter 
on recognition-marks he places these as of greater 
evolutionary importance than the much more discussed 
subject of mimicry. 

But it is the second half of the book which will most 
interest the general reader. The condition and motive 
power to organic evolution is found in the earth’s 
surface-changes ; of which the many complexities are 
summed up with the old vigour. The main theses of 
‘* Man’s Place in the Universe ’’, that of the earth as 
cosmocentric, of life as unique, and of an overruling 
Mind, a Guiding Power, are briefly restated. Several 
chapters clearly enough review the increasing paleon- 
tological evidence for the progressive development of 
life throughout the past; but more personal utterances 
follow in his treatment of the objections to the Dar- 
winian theory. Of these he selects as most important 
three : (a) How can the beginnings of new organs be 
explained ? (b) How can variations be co-ordinated ? 
(c) How have developments beyond utilitarian require- 
ments been produced? The first of these he boldly 
dismisses as imaginary; since for him there are no 
abrupt beginnings. For the second he is confident that 
the known amount of variation would amply suffice for 
the adaptation of any dominant species to a normally 
changing environment; while for the third, he places 
great weight on Germinal Selection, as an important 
extension of the theory of Natural Selection. Darwin’s 
doctrine of Sexual Selection, to which Wallace has long 
been an opponent, is once more demolished. ‘‘ The 
idea of all these strange and beautiful developments of 
plumage, of ornaments, and of colour being primarily 
due to surplus vitality and growth-power in dominant 
species, and especially in the males, seems a fairly 
adequate solution of the problem.’’ Further than this, 
our author follows Woodward, as he the American 
paleontologists, in their insistence upon the recurrence 
of characters of old age in species towards the end of 
their geological range, and this from graptolites and 
trilobites, from ammonites and other molluscs, to the 
great reptiles of the less remote past, and thence up to 
the exaggeratedly sabre-toothed tiger or the heavy- 
horned elk of comparatively recent times. But this, 
surely, is ‘‘ neo-Lamarckianism '’, ‘‘ bathmism ’’—any- 
thing but orthodox and traditional Darwinism. Far from 
being an extension of it, as our author calls it, it is 
surely a surrender to conceptions of life-progress com- 
bated by every other Darwinian and different altogether 
from those predominant in the past fifty years. True, 
they may be none the worse for that : but here surely we 
are assisting at a veritable mutation of Darwinism and 
no inconsiderable development of its co-discoverer and 
leading exponent. Nor does our author’s contrast with 
Darwin and Darwinians end here. Birds and insects 
are reviewed ‘‘ as proofs of an organising and direct- 
ing life principle ’’; and the famous thesis which con- 
cluded his ‘‘ Natural Selection ’’ in 1870—that ‘* some 
of man’s physical characters and many of his moral and 
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mental faculties could not have been produced and de- 
veloped to their actual perfection by the law of natural 
selection alone because they are not of survival value 
in the struggle for existence ’’—is not only restated 
but extended to ‘‘ the whole World of Life’’. ‘‘ To 
afford any rational explanation of its phenomena we 
require to postulate the continuous action and guidance 
of higher intelligence; and, further, that there have 
probably been working towards a single end the de- 
velopment of intellectual, moral, and spiritual beings.”’ 
Paley surely could ask no more; but to the elaboration 
of this thesis, so astounding for a Darwinian, so con- 
trasted against that “‘ all-sufficiency of natural selec- 
tion ’’ of which we have heard so long, the remaining 
chapters are devoted; until at length he shows us the 
progress of evolution, as conducted by a whole hierarchy 
of spiritual existences, from the Infinite determining the 
broad outlines of the universe, through descending 
series of angels, each allotted its appropriate division 
of the creative task! Here in fact is the Demiurgos 
of old: here appear anew ‘‘ thrones, dominations, 
princedoms, virtues, powers ’’; but where now is the 
great goddess Natural Selection? At least how much 
of her old sufficiency for the production of new species 
remains to her? At any rate, it can hardly be denied 
that, instead of the extension of Darwinism of which 
our author here speaks, here is the superlative limita- 
tion of it. 

Is there any way of reconciling such contrasted 
teachings? Shall we simply cling to one position or 
to the other, or, with some, refuse faith to both 
doctrines, as offering us not only one mythology but 
two? Not so: we are now on the threshold of a new 
period of life-studies ; a new conflict likewise, between 
physicist and vitalist theories, and by and by a new 
reconciliation also. We shall neither hold with the 
crudely physical materialism of one school nor revert to 
the naive dualism of Mr. Wallace. But where shall we 
look for this reconciliation of physiology with psych- 
ology, no longer falling into mere necrology’on the one 
side nor leaping into phantomology upon the other? 
We need a bio-psychology which will incorporate all 
the work of the observer and the experimentalist ; yet 
this complemented by a psycho-biology which will in- 
terpret the subtler problems and processes of evolution 
also, and by less far-fetched agencies. The time for 
this is plainly approaching; and when it comes this 
many-sided veteran of the nature-sciences will be re- 
membered to have been one of its heralds, as he was 
of natural selection in his youth. 


VARIOUS PORCELAINS. 


“A Book of Porcelain: Fine Examples in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum.” Painted by William Gibb, 
with Text by Bernard Rackham. London: Black. 
1910. 12s. 6d. net. 


HIS volume, which is more suited to the boudoir 
or the drawing-room than. the library, must not 
be judged by the ordinary standards applicable to hand- 
books or treatises of decorative art. Indeed, Mr. 
Rackham disavows any intention of preparing even a 
sketch, much less an exhaustive story, of the com- 
plex subject of which he treats. He has written a text, 
concise and careful and, so far as it goes, accurate, 
but not aiming at anything more than an appreciation, 
from various points of view, of the choice examples of 
different kinds of porcelain represented in the coloured 
plates. It appears, indeed, that the text has been pre- 
pared to explain the illustrations, not the illustrations 
to explain and adorn the text. Some water-colour 
drawings having been made a year or two ago of speci- 
mens of porcelain, Chinese as well as European, in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, they have been reproduced 
by a photographic process and thus are the raison 
d’étre of this handsome volume. 

First of all we will consider the letterpress. It is 
comprised in six chapters of varying length. Of these 
chapters the first and by far the longest deals with 
Chinese porcelain, the others take up in succession the 


productions of Japan, Italy, France, Germany and 
England. The brief account given in the second 
chapter of Japanese porcelain is introduced, we pre- 
sume, in order to account for and to illustrate the 
occurrence of Japanese motives in the productions of 
many European porcelain works. In this connexion the 
descriptions given by Mr. Rackham of the kilns of 
Arita, Okawaji, Mikawaji, Kaga and Kishiu are accept- 
able, even in the absence of any figured examples of 
Japanese porcelains. But we turn with satisfaction to 
the narrative, in Chapter I., of the origin and develop- 
ment of porcelain manufacture in its own native country 
of China. The delicate cream-coloured ware made at 
Ting-Chou, in Chihli, often decorated with slight in- 
cised designs of remarkable freedom and grace, affords 
in some examples an early approach to the translucency 
and other special characteristics of true porcelain. The 
main object of the Chinese keramist at this period seems 
to have been to produce an artificial material having 
much of the appearance as well as the hardness of jade. 
This end was achieved also in some of the celadons of 
Lung-ch’iian in Chekiang. An authentic example of 
this kind is fortunately preserved in New College, 
Oxford, namely the mounted cup of Archbishop 
Warham. But specimens of such early celadon, of 
various hues of pale green, are to be met with in many 
parts of the Old World; we have seen some fragments 
recovered from the bed of the ocean near Zanzibar. 
Much of this ware is spoken of as stoneware rather 
than as porcelain, but when thin there is little differ- 
ence between the two bodies. And even in the most 
massive examples the translucent quality of the body 
can often be recognised under the glaze. We are next 
introduced to the porcelain of the Ming Dynasty, much 
of which shows the translucency and freedom from 
colour in the paste which, in Europe, are usually asso- 
ciated with the term ‘‘ porcelain ’’. The more finished 
products of subsequent periods are considered in due 
order, reference being made to migrations of patterns 
and motives and to the enrichment of the surfaces, not 
merely by coloured glazes but by the application of 
keramic pigments below the glaze as well as above it in 
the form of enamels. 

In the chapters on European porcelains an extremely 
condensed statement is given concerning every 
important factory represented in the plates, the 
French and English sections being, however, more 
comprehensive and detailed, since over half of the 
figures represent porcelain made in England or in 
France. 

We turn now to the coloured plates before us. Most 
of these represent specimens not previously published in 
this form. The actual figures are well set off by the 
brown-paper mounts and the background hues of sea- 
green or of buff. There is just one point in which a 
few of the plates fail to represent the refined and suave 
tones of porcelain. In No. 7 the brushwork of the 
water-colour original does not reproduce the ‘‘ powder- 
blue ’’ effect of the K’ang Hsi jar portrayed. Again, in 
Nos. 9, 23 and 27, the shaded sides of the vases are 
not satisfactorily rendered: they are coarse and 
streaky. But in other respects the plates are good, 
while some attain a high degree of excellence. The 
bottle of Medici porcelain on plate 10 represents an in- 
teresting piece ; the bowl of plate 11, believed to be of 
Pisan manufacture, is dated 1638 and is of extreme 
rarity. One must confess that the representation of 
this piece does more than justice to the original : the 
artist, Mr. Wm. Gibb, has improved upon the speci- 
men itself, which is warped in shape and is of a muddy 
grey colour: indecd it barely deserves the name of 
porcelain. Two of the plates (14 and 15), representing 
fine specimens of Sévres porcelain, must be particularly 
mentioned, because coloured figures of them, taken 
chiefly from the actual objects, having been published 
previously in M. Auscher’s book on French porcelain, 
we can compare the two processes of coloured 
reproduction, direct and indirect. In the jar- 
diniére with rose Pompadour ground shown on 
plate 14 the quality of the colour and of the 
porcelain body is more adequately rendered than 
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as figured in M. Auscher’s book on plate 7. On the 
other hand, we find a refinement of tone and finish in 
M. Auscher’s figure (plate 10) of a Sévres ewer and 
basin, with a jaune jonquille ground, which we miss in 
plate 15 of the book before us, where the same choice 
and charming example of the finest French porcelaine 
is also shown. But, after all, we are dealing with a 
delightful volume, sound as to its text, beautiful in its 
illustrations, daintily produced, and published at a 
modest price. 


AN EPITOME OF CHINA. 


“Lion and Dragon in Northern China.” By R. F. 
Johnston. London: Murray. 1910. 15s. net. 


w= the Chinese Government last undertook to 

provide itself with a navy it fortified Port Arthur 
and Wei-hai-wei, at the portals of the Gulf of Pechili, 
as naval harbours. Japan took both, in the course of 
her war with China in 1895; and when Russia sup- 
planted her at Port Arthur she handed over Wei-hai- 
wei to Great Britain, with the willing consent of China, 
as a counterpoise. A lease for twenty-five years carry- 
ing full administrative rights is a curious form of 
political title-deed, and territory held under such con- 
ditions is not easy to define. It is certainly not a 
Dominion, nor a Crown Colony: the term ‘ nonde- 
script appendage ’’ which Mr. Johnston casually em- 
ploys is perhaps as applicable as any. But the very 
peculiarity of the situation ensures to the officers ad- 
ministering it exceptional opportunities for obtaining an 
insight into Chinese rural life. |The machinery of 
government is of the simplest, and the Order in Council 
which set it up wisely recognises that an administration 
destined to be ephemeral should interfere as little as 
possible with existing conditions. ‘‘ In civil cases 
between natives (it runs) the Court shall be guided 
by Chinese or other native law or custom, so far as 
such law or custom is not repugnant to justice or 
morality.’’ That presupposes, of course, the appoint- 
ment of men qualified by knowledge and experience ; 
and the pages before us testify to the discretion and 
sympathetic insight with which the problem has been 
faced. They contain evidence also that, how smoothly 
soever the machinery may work, the magistrate’s days 
are not idle. It is a penalty of having established con- 
fidence that disputes of all sorts are referred to him 
for decision. But these very disputes have been preg- 
nant with sociological information ; and have led, per- 
force, to investigation of custom and principle in order 
to reach decisions consistent with Chinese ideas of 
rectitude. Perhaps the characteristic which the records 
exhibit most distinctively is collectiveness—the cohesion 
and collective action and responsibility of the clan. 
China is a country of antiquity. Land has been in 
possession of the same families for generations, probably 
centuries. A deed of sale requires the assenting sig- 
natures of brothers, uncles, cousins, and—the headman 
of the village only knows who. And the fact that the 
land is thus held to be a family interest is one explana- 
tion of the trouble so frequently excited by the en- 
deavours of missionaries to acquire land for their 
houses and stations. They may find a person willing 
to sell, but the rest of the family may object, and cus- 
tom having the force of law sustains the objection. 
Story after story is told of cases illustrating the quaint 
difficulties that are referred so readily to the magistrate 
for decision. But if some are essentially peculiar, 
others testify to the community of human _ char- 
acteristics. The village shrew and the domestic grey 
mare whose whinny shrills from tile to scullery arise 
frequently to rebut the impression that woman in China 
is a suppressed creature. Characteristic also, in 
another sense, is the story (pp. 122-3) of a missionary 
protesting—when the author pointed a lecture on the 
error of neighbours quarrelling by quoting from the 
well-known Sacred Edict of Kang Hi—that the Bible 
would have furnished a more appropriate text. 
Possibly! And it would have appealed to a crowd of 


Chinese villagers about as much as a quotation from 
the Zend Avesta would appeal to parties in a police- 
court at Goole! 

The name of the books in which Chinese cults and 
superstitions have been discussed is legion. It must 
suffice to say that the question is sympathetically 
treated in the present volume, and that the fanatical 
subtlety which can detect idolatry in what Sir John 
Davis described as ‘‘ a harmless if not meritorious form 
of respect for the dead’”’ is adequately condemned. 
Reverence for ancestors, which includes filial piety, 
is the basis of Confucian teaching; and to attack it 
is, as a well-known missionary once declared, to pull 
the keystone out of the Chinese social fabric. The 
author’s perception, however, of the merits of a system 
which has held China together during her long history 
does not blind him to the dangers which beset her, as 
a body politic, from the misgovernment and incapacity 
of her rulers. He reaffirms the truth so ‘‘ obvious 
to every foreigner who knows China, that the first 
and most urgent necessity is the thorough reform of 
the Civil Service in all its branches. So long as 
offices are bought and sold, so long as salaries are so 
meagre that they must necessarily be supplemented in 
irregular ways, so long as revenue and expenditure 
accounts go through no proper system of audit, so 
long as bribery and the ‘ squeeze’ system are prac- 
tically recognised as necessary features of civil adminis- 
tration—so long will it be utterly futile to attempt far- 
reaching reforms in other directions’’. Attempts to 
organise armies and create navies will simply bring, 
in the meantime, graver and dangerous financial 
embarrassment. So sincere an admirer of the great 
qualities of the Chinese race finds no difficulty in ad- 
mitting that there may be hundreds of Chinese com- 
petent to effect the necessary reorganisation. But he 
has to admit also that ‘‘it is inconceivable, in the 
present state of Chinese politics, that any native official, 
however capable and energetic, could overcome the 
conservative forces that would oppose him as soon as 
he began to assail the fortresses of corruption ’’. “The 
best hope would lie in foreign help; but national pride 
—if we may employ so dignified a term—forbids the 
recourse. Those who noted with us, last month, the 
exposure, in ‘‘ China under the Empress Dowager ”’, 
of the jealousies, intrigues, and corruption of the 
present system will share his hope that the new 
‘* Assemblies ’’ may develop the requisite force. 

The book is well indexed, and contains a number of 
characteristic photographs and a clear sketch-map of 
the Wei-hai-wei district. 


WHO ARE WE? 


“The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century.” By 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain. Translated from 
the German by John Lees; with an Introduc- 
tion by Lord Redesdale. 2 vols. London: Lane. 
1910. 21s. 


yw are probably the last of the universal his- 

torians ’’, Mommsen once remarked to Ranke— 
a remark, comments Lord Acton, intended to disparage 
universal histories. Mommsen did not live long enough 
to see this book of Mr. Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain or he might have been tempted to repeat his 
double-edged compliment to the remarkable writer of a 
remarkable book. For the book and its author are 
remarkable in every way. It appeared eleven years 
ago (1899) in Germany, and since then has gone 
through eight editions, representing no less than sixty 
thousand copies. It is now translated into English— 
the native language of its author. Mr. Chamberlain is 
an Englishman, a nephew of Field-Marshal Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, and his first book on ‘‘ Lohengrin ’’ was 
written in French as well as his second, a contribution 
to botanical science of recognised authority. To serious 
students of music he is already well known as the author 
of ‘‘ Das Drama Richard Wagners ’’ and a Life of 
Wagner (which has been translated into English), and 
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as a controversialist who has successfully crossed 
swords with so formidable a savant as Professor 
Delitzsch. That an Englishman born in Southsea 
should write in German by preference works such as 
those on Wagner and this solid ‘‘ Grundlagen des 
Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts ’’-—and German too whose 
qualities have won an ample recognition from those best 
qualified to judge as to the erudition and critical power 
of the writer—is an achievement probably without 
parallel in modern annals. But the book itself cannot 
be reviewed in the ordinary sense of that term in a 
couple of columns. To begin with, it fills very nearly 
twelve hundred pages, in which there is practically no 
padding. It starts with Hellas, Rome and Judza, 
where the origins and elements are examined with a 
mastery that takes the writer back into ages and pro- 
blems long anterior to the ancient world with which he 
professedly commences; and by the end of the first 
volume we have reached the entrance of the Germanic 
people into history. The second volume deals with the 
period from the break-up of the Roman Empire in two 
great sections, the first reaching as far as 1200 A.D., 
the second tracing ‘* The Rise of a New World ”’ from 
the year 1200 to the year 1800, when the foundations 
of the nineteenth century were, in strict accuracy, laid. 
How many men in any country of the world are com- 
petent to “‘ review ’’ a work of this vast scope? It is 
a great thing to have achieved such a book; it would 
be a greater to be able to review it with justice to its 
aims and accomplishment. 

It is equally impossible to compress into a column 
a précis of the contents. Mr. Chamberlain explains in 
his preface what, why and how he has proposed to 
accomplish, and the explanation takes him forty closely 
printed pages ; Lord Redesdale in a singularly interest- 
ing, illuminating and sympathetic introduction has 
endeavoured to anticipate the précis-compiling re- 
viewer, and the anticipation fills fifty printed pages, 
and they certainly are not too many. It will be best 
therefore first to explain what the book is not, and then 
to indicate not so much what it is as what an English 
reader who is tempted to read it may find in it. 

It is not a history of the world from the dawn of 
Greece to the age of Napoleon and the Industrial Re- 
volution ; it is not an attempt to cram into two volumes 
a syncopated selection of historical facts on any plan; 
it is not an historical text-book; it is not a history 
of philosophy or even a history of ideas, customs, 
manners. It is neither Sittengeschichte nor Cultur- 
geschichte in the proper sense of those terms. It 
belongs therefore to a wholly different category from 
the works or school of Friedlander, Burckhardt, Béckh, 
Renan or Buckle. Nor is it an attempt to teach a new 
metaphysic or a new ethic, based on the interpreta- 
tion of the past correlated to ideals of the future such 
as is to be found in some of Nietzsche’s best-known 
writings (though the student and critic of Nietzsche 
will find indirectly in Chamberlain’s ‘‘ Foundations ”’ 
some. very destructive weapons to use against 
Nietzsche). Any reader who wants either pure history, 
or pure preaching, or an injudiciously combined mixture 
of the two, had better look elsewhere. A few sentences 
from the writer himself will indicate most clearly what 
he has tried to do: ‘* It has been my task to endeavour 
to reveal the bases upon which the nineteenth century 
rests. . . . I do not profess to give a history of the 
past, but merely of that past which is still living ’’. 
Briefly, then, the author asks ‘‘ Who are we? ’’—we 
of the nineteenth century—a question which arises 
from a prior problem : ‘‘ What component parts of our 
intellectual capital are inherited? ’’. And his book is 
an attempt to answer these two questions, not because 
he wishes to supply historical knowledge or to write a 
history of the past, but because ‘‘ the one all-absorbing 
consideration is that of the nineteenth century ’’. ‘‘ The 
legacy of the old world, then the heirs, and lastly the 
fight of the heirs for their inheritance ’’—that is his 
governing conception, and these two volumes give Mr. 
Chamberlain’s answer. 

To appreciate that answer fully the whole book must 
-be read; but, without unfairness, the gist of it can 


perhaps be conveyed in his sentence: ‘‘ We are left 
with the simple and clear view that our whole civilisa- 
tion and culture of to-day is the work of one definite 
race of men, the Teutonic (in which is embraced the 
various portions of the one great North European race, 
whether ‘ Teutonic ’ in the narrower Tacitian meaning 
of the word, or Celts or genuine Slavs)’. It is a 
sentence to take away one’s breath, and it is not sur- 
prising that eleven hundred pages are needed to give 
it substance and proof. For, consider the ‘‘ endless 
errors ’’ which must be shattered first. There is the 
Jew and the Jewish question, foremost of all. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s originality and knowledge are nowhere 
more brilliantly shown than in his treatment of this 
profound problem, but any careful reader of the fifth 
chapter of the first volume will admit that, quarrel as 
he may with the writer’s conclusions, it will take him 
much trouble to refute him, and the refutation will 
retain a solid sediment of what is refuted. Mr. 
Chamberlain is not an anti-Semite; he is simply a 
scholar who disputes both the amount and the value of 
the Jewish contribution to the living culture of to-day. A 
second and, in his view, an equally fundamental error 
is ‘*‘ those two absurdities, the theory of Middle Ages 
and that of a Renaissance ’’, for by these two arbitrary 
divisions ‘‘ we have not dissected the organic body of 
history as a skilled anatomist, but hacked it in two like 
a butcher ’’. And behind the divisions lurk, according 
to the writer, two equally fundamental misconceptions, 
first ‘‘ that our [nineteenth century] culture is a 
renaissance of the Hellenic and the Roman ’’, and 
secondly, still more fundamental, ‘‘ that our civilisation 
and culture are but the expression of a general pro- 
gress of mankind’’. A study of the foundations of 
the nineteenth century should, he argues at length, 
lead to a precisely opposite conclusion, that we are 
the heirs of a great inheritance, which we have had to 
fight for twelve centuries to secure and the struggle 
for which is not yet over, and that the results are “‘ the 
work of a definite, individual racial type, a type pos- 
sessing great gifts, but also insurmountable limita- 
tions ’’. These are conclusions aptly calculated to 
waken every reader from his dogmatic slumbers. But 
he will find much more that is stimulating and thought- 
compelling if he will put himself into Mr. Chamberlain’s 
hands. Best of all, he will probably not agree with 
much that he reads, and he will be driven from argu- 
ment to inquiry and from inquiry back to argument. 
Mr. Chamberlain can write as well as think. Ideas are 
the breath of his life, and they find expression in 
striking and arresting verdicts on the critical phases 
and issues of the past, with which every chapter 
abounds. We must leave him, therefore, to his readers, 
with the sincere hope that, though we disagree with 
many of Mr. Chamberlain’s conclusions, the ‘* Founda- 
tions ’’ will shortly be completed by a second book, 
foreshadowed in the Preface, on the nineteenth century 
itself. 

It is just to add that the translator has given the 
English public an admirable rendering. The book does 
not read like a translation, and those who know it in its 
bracing original German can recognise gratefully with 
what success the difficulties, with Lord Redesdale’s 
help, have been surmounted. 


NOVELS. 


“Spell Land.’ By Sheila Kaye-Smith. London: Bell, 


1910. 6s. 

Miss Kaye-Smith, whose third book this novel is, 
is obviously steeped in George Eliot, some of whose 
distinctive powers, however, she lacks. ‘‘ Spell 
Land ”’ is the name of the farm belonging to the 
Shepherds, two brothers of middle age, whose brother 
Claude, twenty years younger, is the central figure of the 
story. Claude the bucolic is thrown into contact as a 
boy with Oliver and Emily, who are of another social 
rank; and when his playfellows grow up he finds that 
Emily is going to marry Oliver. The latter turns out 


(Continued on p. 152.) 
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to be an unfaithful husband, and the deserted Emily 
returns to the country and meets Claude again. So 
far all has been capitally told and admirably written ; but 
it would seem that just at this crisis, where Miss Kaye- 
Smith was face to face with the spiritual conflict she 
apparently intended to be the purpose of her book, her 
powers fail: exactly where George Eliot would have 
triumphed—or remained unpublished. It is impossible 
to withhold admiration, nevertheless, for the attempt; 
and the mere literary skill with which Claude’s degenera- 
tion is exhibited goes far to conceal from the reader the 
psychological weakness of the plot. An accidental bye- 
product is a quality of sordidness not previously ex- 
hibited in this book; James and Peter Shepherd are 
bucolic but not sordid; Claude comes down to being 
both. Miss Kaye-Smith handles her male characters 
better than her female, and even turns King’s evidence 
on her own sex in several vital points. We hope to 
read more and better novels by Miss Kaye-Smith. 


“Alongshore.” By Stephen Reynolds. London: Mac- 
millan. 1910. 6s. 

Ladies and gentlemen who read ‘‘ A Poor Man’s 
House ’’ and have since been reading the papers will 
no doubt have noticed that Mr. Stephen Reynolds for 
some time past has been “‘ alongshore ’’ on the coast 
of Devon and elsewhere, thence contributing pleasant 
sketches of fishermen’s lives to various journals and 
magazines. This is capital writing ; about the beach and 
its men, the sea and its wonders, the winds and their 
ways, the waves and their fish; and here are all these 
pleasant sketches collected together in a volume, look- 
ing like a very soberly bound novel, embellished with 
eight excellent photographic studies by Mr. Melville 
Mackay. We were told, very loud and clear, that 
‘“* A Poor Man’s House ’’ was not a novel; no more 
is ‘‘ Alongshore’’ a novel. The question is—had it 
not better have been a novel? Mr. Reynolds states that 
what he wished to describe was not certain longshore- 
men, but the longshore itself. We should be the first 
to admit that there are sermons in stones, but we think 
it takes a very great genius to evoke them and set them 
down in cold type; wherein we imply that when we 
have read all Mr. Reynolds’ sermons—some of them 
quite lively, too—we do not fully grasp the vital neces- 
sity for rescuing these pleasant little sketches from the 
journals and magazines aforesaid. There is a consider- 
able difference between a book and a piece of book- 
making. 


“A Spirit of Mirth.” By Peggy Webling. London: 
Methuen. 1910. 6s, 

There is freshness and spontaneity in this story of a 
dancer, and the queer people who move through its 
pages are good company. Euphrosyne Moore, daughter 
of a ‘‘ Human Eel ”’ who had married a gentlewoman, 
was brought up as a small child in the music-hall world, 
to which, later on, she returned to dance, but her inno- 
cence and gaiety carried her through it all unspoiled. 
We watch her, still a child, as maid-of-all-work in the 
lodgings where her father had died, until she ran away 
and was brought by happy chance to the house of an 
old connoisseur of bric-a-brac, who adopted and edu- 
cated the waif. Her benefactor’s death brought her 
new troubles, and when she married a young man of 
means, who thought her ‘‘ made for laughter and 
delight’, life brought new problems. The girl’s 
courage and charm rescued her husband from the 
disasters following rash speculation, and he discovered 
that she possessed qualities sometimes associated with 
more solemn temperaments. It is a pretty fairy-tale of 
modern London. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“The Dawn of the Health Age.” By Benjamin Moore. London: 
Churchill. 1911. 3s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Moore has written a very able book to show that the 
medical profession, the voluntary hospitals, and the Poor 
Law infirmary and dispensary system have completely broken 
down in dealing with disease. His proposal is a National 
Medical Service on the lines of the Army and Navy Medical 


Services. He maintains that medical knowledge of infectious 
diseases and of their modes of prevention are now so com- 
plete that if a medical service were organised by a statesman 
300,000 good lives would be saved annually. There is the case 
of tuberculosis, from which at any given time there are 
150,000 sufferers, 75,000 of whom die every year. Dr. Moore 
puts in @n unusually striking way what other writers have 
said, that for eight or ten millions per annum in ten years 
phthisis might be almost totally suppressed. Poverty and 
pauperism are largely due to disease, and calculations 
broadly show that thirty millions a year are lost in wages, 
reduced earning power, and expenses from phthisis alone. 
Detection, notifying, isolation are essential to check disease. 
Without them, even if specifics were discovered for each, 
there would be little difference in the recurrence and not much 
in the death-rate. Poor people, driven at last to seek 
medical advice, crowd to the outdoor department of the 
voluntary hospital, to the sixpenny dispensary of the only 
kind of doctor who can live in a poor neighbourhood, to the 
Poor Law dispensary, or to their club doctor, who is 
sweated. Whichever they do, detection by diagnosis and 
therefore notification is a fraud; they are hurried off with 
rubbishy medicine to get rid of them. In tuberculosis there 
is notification, but local authorities are not bound to provide 
accommodation and isolation. Voluntary hospitals do not 
provide more than fifteen or twenty per cent. of the hospital 
accommodation required by the poor, and the Poor Law 
infirmaries fall very far short of making up the deficiency. 
Dr. Moore demonstrates—we believe soundly—that the 
charitable hospital system is the greatest hindrance to deal- 
ing effectively with the prevention of disease, that it is 
unjust to the poor, and is paralysing and ruining the 
medical profession. 


‘* The Autobiography of Dr. Alexander Carlyle.” London: Foulis: 
1910. 6s. net. 

With many additional notes and thirty-two portraits of 
eminent men of the time in photogravure, Mr. Foulis has 
issued this new edition of a famous book which was originally 
edited by John Hill Burton. There is also a reproduction 
in colours of a miniature of the writer, the Carlyle of 
Inveresk, or ‘‘ Jupiter’’ Carlyle, who, though no more 
in social station than a Presbyterian minister, and writer 
only of this autobiography, was in intimate relations with 
political, ecclesiastical, social and literary circles alike in 
England and Scotland. In the memoirs and correspondence 
of the eighteenth century the name of ‘“‘ Jupiter’’ Carlyle 
often appears, and it may not be superfluous to mention as 
an explanation of what may have puzzled some readers that 
he was so spoken of because he was frequently painted by 
Gavin Hamilton as the King of Gods and Men. The time 
over which the autobiography extends is from about 1729 
to 1770. Carlyle knew Prince Charles Edward in Scotland, 
and was in London, and had a narrow escape, when the citi- 
zens were ‘‘ mafficking’’ over the victory at Culloden. Before 
he died he had read ‘‘ The Idiot Boy ’’, and hailed the new 
poetry of Wordsworth while others were deriding it. 


The ‘‘ Church Quarterly ’’ is more interesting than its list 
of contents suggests. ‘‘ The ‘ Policraticus’ of John of Salis- 
bury ’’, for instance, looks rather forbidding to the ordinary 
reader, but if he has the courage to read Mr. Webb’s account 
of that work he will find a racy description of medieval life, 
legends, and belief. ‘‘The Judaistic Controversy, and the 
Apostolic Council’’ again sounds more familiar than attrac- 
tive ; but Professor Kirsopp Lake’s article opens up a most 
interesting question. In the fifteenth chapter of the Acts we 
read that the Apostles’ decision for the Gentile Christians 
was that they need not be circumcised, but must refrain from 
things offered to idols, from blood, from things strangled, and 
from fornication; the ‘‘ Western text’’, as it is called, 
omitted the third of these prohibitions, and clearly under- 
stood the second as meaning bloodshed, thus turning them all 
into moral, not ceremonial, commands ; and Mr. Lake makes 
out a strong, though not a convincing case, for the originality 
of this form of the decree. Dr. Headlam contributes a learned 
discussion on some strange though often beautiful primitive 
Christian hymns lately unearthed, and known as ‘‘ The Odes 
of Solomon’’, and the series of articles on the orders of the 
Scottish Church is continued by the Rev. T. Hannan, with 
an account of the Scottish consecrations in London in 1610. 
Whether modern fiction holds the mirror up to nature we 
cannot say ; if it does, cheap divorce in America is producing 
very terrible results, as Lady Laura Ridding’s examination 
of some novels dealing with the marriage question there 
shows. There is also a good article on the spirit of Demo- 
cracy in modern fiction, and a protest against the snobbish- 
ness which characterises it. 


For this Week’s Books see page 154. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
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THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


FEBRUARY, 


BRITISH DEMOCRACY AND INDIAN GOVERNMENT. By the Right 
Hon. Viscount Morvey, O.M. 

by STRANGER WITHIN OUR GATES. By Major Sir Witt1am Evans 

RDON. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE CRIMINAL ALIEN. By Sir Rosert ANDERSON, 
K.C.B. (late Assistant-Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis). 

“COMPULSORY SERVICE”: A MINISTER'S MANIFESTO. By Colonel 
LonspaLe Hate. 

THE MACHINERY OF CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. By 
J. A. R. Marriott. 

A DOWNING STREET IDYLL. By Watrer Sicuet. 

POST-ILLUSIONISM ANP R ART IN THE INSANE. By Tueo. B. 
Hystor, M.D., R.S.Ed. (late Senior Physician Bethlem Royal 
Hospital). 

THE REVISION OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. By the Rev. Canon Beecuina. 

WILLIAM COBBETT AND QUEEN CAROLINE: AN UNPUBLISHED 
CORRESPONDENCE. By Lewis MELVILLE. 

THE WRITINGS AND OPINIONS OF GENERAL SIR WILLIAM 
BUTLER. By SterHen Gwynn, M.P. 

A WOMAN’S VIEW OF DIVORCE. By Mrs. Freperic Harrison. 

THE CRISIS IN THE GROWTH OF FRENCH ROYALISM. By the 
Abbé Ernest Dinner. 

NATIONAL INSURANCE AGAINST INVALIDITY AND OLD AGE: 

A REPLY TO MR. CARSON ROBERTS. By Dr. Ernest J. SCHUSTER. 

THE DEMAND FOR HOME RULE: A SUGGESTED SOLUTION. 

By Sir Henry A. Brake, G.C.M.G. 


Lonpon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-street Square. 


1911 EDITION. Now Ready... 


Commons 


and the 


Judicial Bench. 


A Thoroughly Revised Library Book of Reference. 
Corrected by M.P.’s, Returning Officers, and 
Judges themselves. 


Illustrated with 500 Armorial 


A full and complete Parliamentary Guide, with Bio- 
graphies of M.P.’s, particulars of all pollings at the 
last two General Elections, with names of successful 
and unsuccessful candidates. Abridged Peerage; List 
of Privy Council ; and Biographies of Judges of High 
and County Courts, Recorders, Colonial Judges ; 
Explanations of Sheriffs, Sheriffs Substitute, Technical 
Parliamentary Expressions and Usage, &c. 


500 pp., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


London: DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 


A NEW POET. 
THE SEARCH FOR LOVELINESS. 
By G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON. Dainty cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Daily Telegraph.—" A scholarly and pemees little volume of verse. Mr. 
Hamilton has a good ear, much metrical resouree, and a sense of natural beauty 
and the poetry which he compounds of these good qualities is full of nerve 


sensibility.” Academy.—“ Many of Mr. Hamilton’s lines are of quite hauntin,; 
beauty, and the whole effect is satisfactory from a poetical point of F mye ’ 


Kindly write Long's Catalogue, which contains a List 
oetical Works by Living Authors. 


Lonvon: JOHN LONG, LTD., 12, 13, 14 Norrts Street, HAYMARKET. 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
Having Removed to their New and Much Enlarged Premises at No. 
43 PICCADILLY, 


Invite inspection of their stock of BOOKS and ENGRAVINGS there, 
most of which are especially suited for NEW YEAR GIFTS. 


43 PICCADILLY, W., (opposite Prince's Hall). 
Telegraphic Address ‘‘ Bookmen, Lonpon.” Telephone : Mavrarr 3601. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 
Delacroix (Paul G. Konody); Corot (Sidney Allnutt). Jack. 
ls. 6d. net each. 
BIOGRAPHY 
The Life of Sir William Howard Russell (John Black Atkins, 
Vols. I. and II.). Murray. 30s. net. 
Mary Wollstonecraft (G. R. Stirling Taylor). Secker. 7s. 6d. 
net. 
FIcTION 
The Lass with the Delicate Air (A. R. Goring-Thomas). 
Lane. 6s. 
Defender of the Faith (Marjorie Bowen). Methuen. 6s. 
The Bourgeois Queen of Paris (Janet M. Clark) ; me os Woman 
Loves (Rathmell Wilson). Greening. 6s. each 
Wilson’s (Desmond Coke). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 


A Household Saint (Jerrard Syrett); The Essence of Life © 


(Evelyn Alexander) ; The Gates of the Past (Thomas Hunter 
Vaughan), 6s. each; The Crescent Moon (Walter Phelps 
Dodge), 1s. 6d. Long. 

Some Neighbours (Charles Granville). Daniel. 6s. 

A Fair House (Hugh De Sélincourt). Lane. 6s. 

The Needlewoman (Winifred Graham). Mills and Boon. 6s. 

The Straits of Poverty (Ella MacMahon). Chapman and Hall. 
6s 


The Lone Heights (B. Paul Neuman). Murray. 6s. 
History 

Annals of a Yorkshire House (A. M. W. Stirling. Vols. I. and II.). 
Lane. 32s. net. : 

Empire Builders in Australia (Edith Ralph). Fisher Unwin. 
5s. net. 

The Makers of Black Basaltes (Captain M. H. Grant). Edin- 
burgh : Blackwood. 42s. net. 

Cliff Castles and Cave Dwellings of Europe (S. Baring-Gould). 
Seeley. 12s. 6d. net. 

A History of Wales (John Edward Lloyd. Vols. I. and II.). Long- 
mans, Green. 21s. net. 

The History of the Tenth Foot (The Lincolnshire Regiment) 
(Albert Lee). Gale and Polden. 25s. net. 

REFERENCE Books 
Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench, 1911. 


Dean. 

The Public Schools Year-Book (Edited by H. F. W. Deane). 
3s. 6d. net; The Schoolmaster’s Year-Book and Directory, 
1911. The Year-Book Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

ScIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Epicurus (A. E. Taylor). Constable. 1s. net. 

Convergence in Evolution (Arthur Willey). Murray. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


THEOLOGY 

The Religion of the Spirit (An Unorthodox Churchman). Bris- 
tol: Arrowsmith. 1s. 6d. net. 

Modern Scepticism and Modern +? (Alfred William Momerie). 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 3s. 6d. net. 

MISCELLANEOU 

New Spirit in Egypt, Tae (H. Hamilton Fyfe). Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 5s. n 

Where to Live Round atin (O. A. Shrubsole). Homeland 
Association. 1s. net. 

The Church Quarterly Review for January, 3s. 

REVIEWS AND MaGazINEs FoR Fesruary.—United Service Maga- 
zine, 2s.; The Englishwoman, 1s.; The English Review, 
23. 6d.; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d.; Blackwood’s 
Magazine, 2s. 6d. ; Cornhill Magazine, 1s. ; The Fortnightly 
Review, 2s. 6d.; The Antiquary, 6d.; Harper’s, 1s. The 
Illustrated Poultry Record, 6d.; The Musical Times, 3d. ; 
The Geographical Journal, 2s.; The Book Monthly, 6d. ; 
The Nineteenth Century, 2s. 6d. ; The National Review, 
2s. 6d.; The Financial Review of Reviews, ls.; The Art 
Journal, ls. 6d.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3 fr. 


THE PARLIAMENT BILL. 


The great Constitutional fight is about to be 
resumed, and it behoves everyone with the smallest 
stake in the country dependent upon the maintenance 
of the Constitution to be informed of the principles 
underlying the Parliament Bill by which the Government 
will seek to destroy the House of Lords and establish 
what in effect would be a Single Chamber System. What 
is the Parliament Bill? What has been the history of 
the relations of Lords and Commons? What have the 
great political leaders had to say on the subject? What 
are the Lords proposals, endorsed by Mr. Balfour, for 
their own reform? These questions are answered by 
Lord Robert Cecil in a special chapter, by extracts from 
speeches by Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Curzon, 
and others, and by hard facts and figures in ‘‘ THE 
LORDS QUESTION ”’ (price 6d.; post free, 7d.), pub- 
lished by THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
10b King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Get a copy and read it before Parliament takes up 
the question. 
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‘“‘The publication of the 11th edition of the jopaedia 
‘« Britannica by the University of Cambridge is something more 
‘‘than a merely literary event. It attains to the dignity of a 
‘ historical incident, full of national importance. . . . Alike in its 
‘* fullness of treatment, its comprehensive character, its authoritative 
* nature—depending upon the work of the highest authorities—its 
** detailed information, its illustrations and maps, and lastly, but 
‘* by no means least, its Index, we believe the present edition to 
‘* leave behind any and every other publication of the kind, and its 
‘* successful completion is a matter of congratulation, not only to 
‘* those responsible for it, but to the English nation at large.” 

Mr. W. L. Courtney in the Datly Jelegraph, Jan. 27. 


*« Each article contains the latest available information on its 
‘* subject, and the events and discoveries of last year are recorded, 
‘* not merely occasionally, but uniformly. The work, in fact, 
“is all that the available knowledge of to-day 
“or yesterday can make it.”— Standard, Jan. 20. 


‘* There is no keener pleasure than that of announcing the 
‘‘completion of a great work, and that pleasure is ours to-day. 
‘* The first fourteen volumes of the 11th edition of the Encyclo- 
ia Britannica are before us, the remaining volumes will 
‘* follow in a few days, and one of the most remarkable enterprises 
“(in modern publishing has been brought to a successful issue. 
‘« Merely on the score of achievement one can but feel proud 
“that such a great work should have been pro- 
‘“‘duced in England, but beyond this pride the reader feels 
“*the joy of possession. A notable, invaluable, and handsome 
‘* addition has been made to his library.”— Dasly Mail, Jan. 21. 


‘«One ventures to predict that, with the appearance of the 
Eleventh Edition, the Encyclopaedia Britannica will become 
“an intimate and indispensable part of the life 
‘“‘of millions of people. The reason for this lies in the 
«nature of the work, in the way ét is produced, and in the needs 
*‘and tendencies of these days of ours which it comes to supply. 
‘‘It has come at the right time, and in the right way, and is the 
right thing,” —Manchester Dispatch, Jan. 20. 


‘‘ There are many reasons why this remarkably accurate, full 
‘and up-to-date record of human knowledge—for that is really 
‘‘what it is—should have passed out of the control of private 
‘* printing houses and been adopted by the Syndics of the Cam- 
” Seite University Press as a work deserving of their recognition 
authority. . . . It represents, literally, universal 
“ knowledge so far as it can be acquired by refer- 
‘‘ence to the printed document.”— Scotsman, Jan. 20. 


‘*One of the things for which 1911 will be famous is the 
‘* publication, which begins to-day, of the eleventh edition of the 
** Encyclo ia Britannica, by the Cambridge University Press. 
“,... It is one of the most wonderful books of 
“ypeference which have ever been compiled. Not 
‘* only are its contents marvellous, but its format is incomparable. 
‘* The sheepskin edition, which is the one to be recommended, 
‘* with its delightful India paper, not only remains open flat at any 
‘* page from the first to the last, but it can be doubled back without 
the least detriment to the binding.” —Z xpress, Jan. 20. 


‘* They [the volumes] are light to hold, and so well bound, 
** both as regards the sewing of the sheets and the covers, which 
‘are of flexible leather, that you may bend them back and hold 
‘*them for reading, folded as you would a magazine, without 
‘*damage. Improvements in contents apart, this innovation, 
** which humanizes a book previously not to be lightly taken from 
‘© a shelf, is in itself, enough to justify the new edition.” 

Manchester Guardian, Jan. 20. 


** Even at this early stage it may be said with conviction that 
‘* all the promise of this edition has been fully justified, that the 


‘* pledges of those responsible for its publication have been amply. , 


‘redeemed, that the Eleventh Edition of the Encyclopaedia 
‘* Britannica throws all other works of the kind, including its own 
‘* predecessors, completely in the shade, that alike for the scholar, 
“the student, the general reader, the man of business it does all 
‘*that such a work could possibly do. It well deserves the 
‘unprecedented success which it is certain to win. The edition 
‘on India paper is eminently convenient, and those who buy it 
** will handle it more often than if it were in the ordinary style. 
British Weekly, Jan. 26. 


** The work is perfectly up to date from A to Z. oe Vey 
** for example, is King in the first as in the last volume; and even 
**the Portuguese Revolution and the subsequent events are fully 
‘* described. . . . One of the chief features of the new edition is 
‘* the impression on India paper, the enormous advantage of which 
‘in a work of such size cannot be over-estimated. For the first 
“time in the history of this important work it becomes a book 
‘¢ which can be taken up and read as easily as a novel or book of 
‘* biography.”— Odserver, Jan. 22. 


“The late Mr. S. H. Butcher, M.P. for Cambridge University, 
‘*remarked regarding the work that ‘the whole thing was 
‘‘ miraculous.’—That is the impression a first glance at the 
volumes leaves on the mind.” — Aberdeen Daily Journal, Jan. 21. 


What the Newspapers say. 


‘* The first point that makes it memorable is, as we have said, 
that, unlike all its unlike any other book of similar 
“* design and scale, it has been finished all at once and 
** the world will soon it complete. What has been launched 
**is not the mere hull of a vessel, but a vessel fitted, armed and 
“*manned. The whole of the 29 volumes have been passed under 
‘* the editorial eye before any one of them was given to the world ; 
‘‘and thus there has been secured a unity of system, a 
“harmony and a homogeneity, which would have 
‘“‘been impossible if e issue had been made 
“volume by volume.”— 7imes, Jan. 20. 


‘* Normally, we expect to pay nearly twice as much for an 
‘«India paper edition; the India paper volume of the new 
‘* Britannica is only 1s. 2d.—or about 7 per cent.—dearer than the 
“thick, Surely 17s. for a volume of nearly 1,000 
“ pages on India paper is a miracle of cheapness.” 

Morning Leader, Jan. 20. 


‘*To say that the new edition of the Encyclopaedia is worthy 
‘‘of the University of Cambridge, under whose auspices it is 
“published, is an adequate appreciation. Scholarship and 
‘‘research in no coun have produced anything 
‘‘on the same scale.” — Westminster Gazette, Jan. 20. 


NOTICE. 


[Zhe first 14 volumes of the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica are ‘‘out,” and, as the reader will have 
observed, have received notice at the hands of the 
reviewers. | 


The Cambridge University Press takes 
this occasion to remind all who are interested in 
the new work that the present advertised terms 
of subscription, at specially low rates, refer to 
applications made while the book is still in course 
of publication ; that, with the appearance of the 
remaining 15 volumes, publication will be complete; 
and the event will be followed by a with- 
drawal of the present offer. Thereafter, the 


new Encyclopaedia Britannica will be purchasable 
only at higher prices. 

Although the intending subscriber must, there- 
fore, make early application if he would take 
advantage of the present low rates, he is not 
required to make any payment upon giving 
his order, nor until the volumes are delivered, 


when he may decide, according to his convenience, 
whether he will pay the present low price in cash 
(at the rate of 15/10 a volume of 1,000 pages, 
million and a-half words); or, at an increase of 
but a few shillings, extend the payment over 
4, 8 or 12 months ; or make monthly instalments 
of only 21/-. 

The reviews, from which portions are quoted on this page, 
afford overwhelming evidence that the new edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica is indeed a book ‘‘ that one ought 
to have.” It will become, as one review phrases it, “an 
indispensable part of the life of millions of 

le.”’ 

But it is also, as another review says, “a miracle of 
cheapness,” i.¢., a possession which everyone can afford. 

It is not, therefore, on the score either of its value or of 
its price that those who have received particulars of the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica need delay their applications. 

y reader who has not yet received oi 
ticulars of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica may o 
illustrated prospectus (40 pp.), 56 specimen pages (printed on 
India paper, to show the attractive character of the work in 
this po form), and order form giving the present low rates 
and terms of purchase, by writing name an dress below, 
tearing out this corner of the page, and enclosing it to 


The Cambridge University Press, 
135 Fetrer Lang, Lonpon, E.C. 
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Saturday Review. 


4 February, 1911 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


COINS AND MEDALS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, FEBRUARY 6, and Two Following Days, at t o'clock 

precisely, COINS AND MEDALS, including the Collections of a Gentleman in 

the North, and of the late C. Cove Jones, Esq., of Loxley, Warwick, and other 

Properties, comprising Greek Coins in Gold, Silver, and Bronze ; Roman Aurei in 

the Finest Preservation ; Roman Denarii and Bronze Coins ; Ancient British Coins, 

Anglo-Saxon Coins, English Hammered and Milled Coins in Gold and Silver ; 

Proof and Pattern Coins, Tokens of the X VIIth-X1Xth Centuries, Foreign Coins in 
all Metals, English and Foreign Medals, Coin Cabinets, Numismatic Books, &c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE DOUGLAS COLLECTION OF THE WORKS OF GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK. 
The Library of Books. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, FEBRUARY g, and Following Day, and on 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 173, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, the 

splendid and unique COLLECTION of Books, ILLUSTRATED by GEORGE 
RUIKSHANK, formed by Capt. R. J. H. DOUGLAS, R.N. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE DOUGLAS COLLECTION OF THE WORKS OF 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
The Caricatures, Broadsides, &c. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, the splendid and unique COLLECTION of CARICATURES, 
BROADSIDES, &c, by George Cruikshank, &c., formed by Capt. R. J. H. 
Douglas, R.N. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


IVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
i , and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


“The Book Monthly is now enlarged and makes an exceedingly pleasant and 
readable publication.”—Ctiaupius Cigar, in the British Weekly. 


THE BOOK MONTHLY 


You know the “Book Monthly” by name—you very 

often see it quoted in the papers. It is a brightly 

written, brightly illustrated magazine about the books 

and the literary affairs of the day. But as yet you 

have not taken it in! Well, you are missing some- 

thing, and ysu should at onc: arrange to get it 

regularly. It is an instructing, entertaining “guide, 

philosopher and friend” for the reader near the 

centre of things or far away. Being now seven years 

old, and so grown up, it has just been enl irged, and 

made more popular and practical in contents and 

style. Read it, and you will know what to read; 

what’s what and who’s who in the book world. 
THE BOOK MONTHLY is published on the ist of each month by Simphin» 
Marshall & Co., Ltd., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. It costs Sixpence 
and it can be ordered from any Bookseller, Bookstell,or Newsagent. The 
Publishers will send it, post free, for a year, inland or abroad, on receipt of 
eight shillings. You can have a copy of the current number posted to you by 
forwarding 6d., or a specimen back number for nothing. 


“ANDER 
Ficti 
SIXPENCE, Every Tuesday, | 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


Sport 
Society 
Drama 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM, 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. HuNTING, LAWN TENNIS, 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘*GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 
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THE RUBBER WORLD 


THIS WEEK CONTAINS: 
THE THEORY OF THE VULCANISATION 
PROCESS. 
By H. POTTS, M.Sc. 


AND 


CATCH CROPS IN WEST AFRICA 


(Illustrated). 
By H. O. NEWLAND. 


One Penny of all Newsagents. 


1o King Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 


Is Auction Bridge a Gamble ? 
Is it a better Game than Ordinary Bridge? 
If so, in what does its superiority consist ? 


Is Auction Bridge making headway 
against Bridge ? 


The answers to these questions will be found in 
Saturday’ 
Auction Bridge.” 


By Hellespont. 


That Auction Bridge appeals to certain 

temperaments more strongly than ordinary 

Bridge is unquestioned. The subtleties 

of the game are set forth in the simplest 
way by Hellespont. 


Order ‘** Saturday’ Auction Bridge” of your bookseller (3/6 net), 
or get a copy (3/9 post free) direct from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10b KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 


BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. 

It is by the leading Bridge Authority, and takes 

its name from the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” in 
which its chapters appeared. 


YOU CANNOT GIVE A BRIDGE PLAYER 
A MORE ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 


Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 
direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


4 February, 1911 


The Saturday Review. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
The Subscription List in London will close on or before Monday, 6th February, I9II. 


OFFER OF £1,131,670 16s. 84d., 


or $5,500,000, or M. 23,100,000, or Fes. 28,490,000, 


REPUBLIC OF CUBA 
4; PER GENT. GOLD BONDS DUE 1949 


(EXTERNAL LOAN) 


AT 983 


PER CENT. 


Principal and Interest are payable (free of all present and future Cuban taxes whether of the 
Republic of Cuba or of any Province or Municipality therein) in New York in United States 
Gold Coin; or, at the holder’s option, in London at the office of Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 


or in Frankfort-on-Main, Berlin, or Paris. 


The Bonds will be issued to ‘‘ Bearer” in the denomination of— 
#205 15s. 2d., or $1,000, or M. 4,200, or Fes. 5,180, with half-yearly coupons, payable 
ist February and 1st August, for #4 12s. 7d., or $22.50, or M. 94.50, or Fes. 116.55. 


The Bonds mature in 1949 and the whole issue is 


redeemable on the first day of any month at 105 per | 


cent. and accrued interest upon the Government giving 
not less than 30 days’ previous notice. Amortization, 
to be effected by drawings at par and accrued interest, 
unless Bonds are obtainable at or below that price in 
the market, will begin on 1st August, 1919. 

These Bonds will complete an issue limited to 
$16,500,000 authorised by Decree of Charles E. 
Magoon, Provisional Governor of Cuba, appointed by 


the bonded debt of the Republic of Cuba and the 
receipts of the Government from its customs revenues, 
special taxes and other revenues during the last few 


| years. 


the United States Government, with the approval of | 


the Secretary of War of the United States. 


| 


As aspecial security for the service of the Loan, | 


the Cuban Government has agreed to set aside, 


receipts as shall be necessary for the purpose, 


with precedence over any charge or lien created | 


thereon after the 25th of August, 1909, and to remit 


the amounts required for service of the Loan and © 
Sinking Fund monthly to Messrs. Speyer & Co. of | 


New York. 


Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS offer the 
above Bonds for sale at the price of 98} per Cent. 


or £203 3s. 9d. per Bond of £205 15s. 2d., | 


payable as follows :— 


£10 O O per Bond on Application. 
0 0 » Allotment. 

£50 0 8th March, 
£59 0 0 ” ” April, ” 
£53339 » Toth May, ,, 


£203 3 9 per Bond of £205 15s. 2d. 


Payment in full may be made on allotment or on 
8th March or 12th April, 1911, under discount at the 
rate of 2} per cent. per annum. 

On payment of the instalment due on allotment, the 
Allotment Letters will be exchangeable for Messrs. 
Speyer Brothers’ Scrip Certificates to Bearer, carrying 
for each £205 15s. 2d. nominal value a coupon for 
£3 4s. od., due rst August, 1911, representing interest 
to that date on the amounts of the instalments. 


The 


Scrip Certificates will be exchanged in due course for — 


definitive Bonds carrying interest from 1st August, © 


IgII. 
The Bonds are also being offered in New York by 
Messrs. Speyer & Co., and in Amsterdam by Messrs. 
Teixeira de Mattos Brothers. 
The full prospectus contains the translation of a 
letter from the Secretary of the Treasury of Cuba stating 


Default in payment of any instalment will render 
the allotment liable to cancellation, and the amounts 
previously paid to forfeiture. 

Application may be made on the Form printed 
below. 

The allotment of the Loan will be made as early 
as possible after the Subscription List is closed. 

An extract of the Agreement, dated 25th August, 
1909, can be inspected by intending Subscribers at the 
Office of Messrs. Bircham & Co., 50 Old Broad Street, 


pledge and appropriate so much of its customs — London, E.C. 


The full prospectus can be obtained at the offices of 
Messrs. Speyer Brothers. 


7 Lotusury, Lonpon, E.C., 
37d February, 1911. 


THIS FORM MAY BE USED. 
Offer of £1,131,670. 16s. Sd. 
Or $5,500,000 or M.23,100,000 or Fes.28,490,000 


REPUBLIC OF CUBA 
43 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS DUE 1949 


(EXTERNAL LOAN) 
AT 98} PER CENT. 


To Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS, 
7 Lothbury, London, E.C. 


I/WE request you to allot me/us £.......0-.0+seeceeeeeeeeennenenes of the 
above Loan upon the terms of the Prospectus issued by you dated 
February 3rd, 1911. 

T/WE enclose £ » being a deposit of £10 
per Bond of £205 15s. 2d., and I/we engage to accept the above or 
any less amount you may allot to me/us, and to make the further 
payments thereon in accordance with the said Prospectus. 


(Add whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss, and Title, if any) 


Please write distinctly. 
Cheques to be made payable to ‘‘ Bearer ” and crossed ‘‘ account 
Speyer Brothers.” 
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RAND MINES, 


LIMITED. 


ABRIDGED TABULATED SUMMARY. 


| Durpan 
Rose Drer, | GELDEMHUIS | Crown Minss, | 
Limtrep. Louren. || Liars. 
QUARTER ENDING .. +» | Dec.,'r0 | 31st Dec.,"1o | 31st Oct.,'r0 | 31st Dec.,’10 | Dec., | 31st Dec., ‘10 
Mine. 
Deve.orment Worx— 
“ um feet driven, sunk and risen, exclusive of Stopes .. 4345 5,688 8,422 2,739 19,476 2,969 
TOPING— 
Tonnage Stoped, including Ore from development faces .. 205,610 269,824 178,266 114,502 393,214 78,574 
Number of Stam in operation .. a oe a oe 300 255 160 675 100 
Ore milled (tons) ee oo oo oe oo ee oo 169,900 211,560 155,130 92,510 356,600 62,690 
Duty per Stamp per 24 hours (tons) we 7°078 6°573 7°365 7°858 7°673 8'272 
Cyaniding. 
oe ee eo ee oe 169,865 211,870 156,615 92,610 357,767 62,274 
Gold Production. 
Milling (fine ozs.) oo oe oe 37,677 44,571 39,374 34,274 110,31 
Cyaniding (fine ozs.) .. 19,985 23,558 16,157 | 16,030 44527 6, 
Total (fine ozs.).. oe 57,062 +129 55,532 50,304 154598 22,815 
Total yield per Ton Milled (fine dwts.) .. oe 6°787 6"440 7159 | 10°875 ‘670 7°278 
Total Working Expenses. £ ach £ «8h £2 & & & 
Cost oe |1§8,195 8 10 219,287 2 0 167,973 11 7 | 96,468 13 7 342,660 18 3 78,038 7 9 
Cost per Ton Milled .. .. o18 7% o 88 zz 7'9 | I | 019 2° I 41097 
Revenue. 
Value of Gold oe . '241,287 0 285,355 10 10 231,628 11 8 210,882 1 1 648,104 8 8 95,452 4 2 
Value per Ton Milled.. eo oe ee oe 8 48 | 910% 25 7% 1 16 110 5°4 
Working Profit. | | 
Amount .. ee oe os ee oe | 83,091 2 *68,34n 12 | «63,655 0 1 114,413 7 6  %308,900 19 5 | 17,413 16 5. 
Per Ton Milled ee | ° 9 9% 6 55 | o 8 1 4 88 5 67 
| | | | 
Net Revenue from other Sources. | | | 
Credit .. | 204 32 3 | 1,369 1411 *2,504 1 9 | 157 6 8 2,569 9 1 | 
Net Profit .. ee ve | 83,296 3 5 74 | 66,159 110 114,570 14 2 311,470 8 6 | 16,982 § 10 
Estimated Amount of 10% Tax on Profits .. 7046 00 | 5,282 0 51906 0 | 10,545 0 © 21,198 0 1,105 9 
Reserve Gold (fine ozs.) 44958 4675 1,832 1,825 
Capital Expenditure .. | 26,759 18 4 31,930 15 © | 26,619 2 5 | 25,87: 5 164,300 8 2 1,358 @ 7 
| 
Interim Dividends deelared. 
Payable to Shareholders registered on books as at .. | 31st Dec.,’10 | 31st Dec., ‘10 31st Dec.,'10 | 31st Dec., ‘10 
Total Amount of Distribution | £140,000 © «| 15 6| £517,058 6 0 | £33,000 0 © 
| 


* Including Accumulations. 


SPRINGS MINES, LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 


Notice to Shareholders. 


SECOND ORDINARY MEETING. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Second Ordinary Meeting of Share- 


holders in the above wy will be held in the Board Room, ‘‘ The Corner 
House,” Johannesburg, on Friday, the 7th day of April, 1911, at 12 A.M., for the 
following business :— 


1. To receive the Reports of the Directors and Auditors, and to consider the 
Balance Sheet and Revenue and Expenditure Account for the period 
ended 31st December, 1910. 

2. To confirm the appointment to a seat on the Board of Mr. M. G. Elkan 
in the place of Mr. M. Francke, “. x To elect two Directors in 
the place of Messrs. C. Marx and W. H. Dawe, who retire in terms 


of the Articles of Association, but are eligible and offer themselves 
for re-election. 


3. To appoint Auditors for the ensuing year. 

a > transact such other business as may be transacted at an Ordinary 
eeting. 

The Share Transfer Books of the Company will be closed as follows :— 

(a) At re London Office from the 6th to the 11th March, 1911, both days 
inclusive ; 

(4) At the Head Office from the 1st to the 21st April, 1911, both days 
inclusive, 

By order, 
J. H. JEFFERYS, 


London Transfer Office : Secretary to the London Committee. 


5 London Wall Buildings, 
Finsbury Circus, E'c. 
1st February, rgrt. 


BRAKPAN MINES, LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 


Notice to Shareholders. 


EIGHTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Eighth Ordinary General Meeting 
of Shareholders in the above Company will be held in the Board Room, ‘‘ The 
Corner House,” Johannesburg, on Vriday, the 7th day of April, 1911, at 11.30 A.M., 
for the following business :— 

1. To receive the reports of the Directors and Auditors, and to consider the 
Balance Sheet and Revenue and Expenditure Account for the year ended 

1st December, 1910. 

2. To confirm the appointment to a seat on the Board of Mr. M. G. Elkan 
in the place of Mr. M. Francke, resigned. To elect two Directors in the 
place of Messrs. C. Marx and H. O'K. Webber, who retire in terms of 

the Articles of Association, but are eligible and offer themselves for 
re-election. 

3- To appoint Auditors for the ensuing year, and to fix the remuneration for 
the past Audit. 

To transact Gener: 


al Business. 


4 
The SHARE TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company will be CLOSED as follows : 
(a) At hee London Office from the 6th to the 11th March, 1911, both days 
inclusive ; 
(4) At the Head Office from the rst to the 21st April, r9t1, both days 
inclusive. 
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Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be represented at the Meeti n 
must deposit their Share Warrants, or may, at their option, produce same at t b 
s and within the times folowing :— 
(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg, at least 24 hours 
before the time appointed for the holding of the ae Be real 
(4) At the London Office of the Company, 5 London W: Buildings, E.C., 
at least thirty days before the date appointed for the holding of the 


~~... a t de Mines, 20 Rue Taitbout 
c) At the Compagnie Francaise de Banque et de Mines, 20 ‘ 
Paris, at least thirty days before the date appointed for the holding of 


the Meeting. 
Upon such production or deposit, Certificates with oy Forms will be issue « 
under which such Bearer!Warrant Holders may attend the Meeting either in pers « 
or by proxy. 


By JEFFERYS, 


London Transfer Office : Secretary to the London Committee. 


5 London Wall Buildings, 
Fins Circus, E.C. 
ist February, 1911. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


‘* Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly. 
* Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chronicle. 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
sth Edition Revised, 6s., 
30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 


«Very emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 
A brilliant book.” —7imes. Particularly good.” Academy. 
The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne ——— St. 
Bournemouth, Exeter, bien oe Paignton, Exmouth, Sidmouth, 
Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, 
Penzance, d's End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay —~ Cor 
Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, vern Vent 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, ereford, Worcester, Gloucester, itenham, 
Llandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberyst 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, 
Colwyn Ba: , Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, 
Snowdon Festinios. Trefriw, Bettws-y. , Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 
Post freej;rom Darlington & Co., Llangollen. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS 
Paris AND New York : BRENTANO’S. 


The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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Reproduced from JOHN BULL, Jan. 28, 1911.) 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CUBA. 


Important Interests at Work. 


PENDING ISSUE. 


The opinion is growing that great activity is likely to develop in 
the oil group. Many important new enterprises are about to come 
before the public, and it is believed that Cuba is to come in for a very 
large share of attention on the part of English investors. American 
capitalists have already placed a vast amount of money into the Cuban 
oil industry, but up to the present few English companies have taken 
much interest in the Cuban oil-fields. During the past few weeks, 
however, a considerable change has taken place in the situation, and 
to-day several strong, influential groups in England are negotiating for 
the acquisition of Cuban oil properties. The mineral wealth of Cuba 
is important, and the completion of the Panama Canal will no doubt 
confer very great benefits upon the island. Sound enterprises brought 
out under good auspices have splendid prospects. One of the first in 
the field will be the Anglo-Cuban Oil Bitumen and Asphalt Company. 
This company, which is backed by very influential London financiers, 
has a share capital of £200,000, which is divided into 395,000 
preferred ordinary shares of 10s. each and 50,000 deferred shares of 
Is. each: the forthcoming issue being for 210,000 of the preferred 
ordinary shares. These shares are to be entitled to a dividend of 
20 per cent., and after provision has been made for reserve fund will 
also take one-third of the remaining profits. 


The properties which have been acquired comprise no less than 
six Bitumen and petroliferous estates of a total area of approximately 
1,400 acres, and are located about 20 miles east of the port of Cardenas 
on the north-east coast of the island. Throughout the whole area 
experts state that the surface indications of petroleum are apparent on 
every hand. In one portion cf the property a shallow excavation was 
made, and inte this heavy crude oil oozed in large quantities, it being 
eventually drawn out in buckets and sold to the sugar mills for fuel 
purposes and also for the manufacture of illuminating gas. The surface 
indications point to large deposits of oil, while in some places are 
springs of petroleum. 

Inasmuch as the Cardenas and Jucaro Railroad passes through the 
property, it is anticipated that the area will lend itself to speedy develop- 
ment, but while drilling machinery, &c., is being erected the various 
Bitumen deposits are to be worked: considerable quantities of this 
article are already at hand for shipment. 


As is known, the Bitumen industry of Cuba has been established 
upon a commercial scale for many years. The producing shafts are 
still producing large quantities of Bitumen, indicating that the supply 
is apparently almost inexhaustible. 


It is said that there is a Jocal demand for oil capable of absorbing 
nearly the whole of the Company’s annual output. 


The Company has a very strong Directorate, and is fortunate in 
having such a well-known petroleum expert as Dr. Paul Dvorkovitz as 
technical adviser. 


The demand for Bitumen, especially Cuban Bitumen, is now largely 
increasing. It has been found of especial value in the construction of 
dustless roads, making a sound and solid paving, which is economical, 
lasting, and dust-proof. The demand for Bitumen for this purpose, 
owing to the rapid increase of motor traffic, is now very large and likely 
to increase largely in the future. 


Bitumen is also extensively used in the manufacture of artificial 
asphalt, for streets and pavements, of which 38,000,000 square yards 
are in existence in Ainerica alone, and of mastic asphalt, for which 
there is an almost unlimited demand for electric batteries, cable troughs 
and electric insulations of all kinds; also, in buildings for damp 
courses, roofs, cellars, swimming baths, reservoirs, &c. 


The high-grade quality of the Bitumen and Asphalt deposits of 
Cuba has long been known, but it is only since the American war and 
the establishment of settled government in the island that it has been 
possible to undertake their development on a commercial scale. It is 
stated in the Reports that large masses of Bitumen have been proved to 
exist on the properties extending for over a mile in length. In other 
cases the Bitumen finds its way into wells or natural cavities of the 
limestone through the fractures in the rock overlying the oil-bearing 
Strata. These natural cavities, as well as shafts sunk in the formation, 


are replenished as the Bitumen is removed. Some of the wells in this 
district have been worked for 20 years and still appear to be in- 
exhaustible. 


During Mr. Whitney’s (who rts on the ies) recent visit 
to he was req to pry an analytical and 
marketable value of the Bitumen produced from this property, a parcel 
of which had been sent to London by the representative of the 
Directors mentioned above, and he reported that that parcel gave 
97 per cent. of fine Bitumen on analysis, and that the value of 
Bitumen of this standard in New York is $25 per ton at the present 
time. 


It is stated in the Expert’s Reports that, in addition to the natural 
outlets, a well sunk toa depth of 150 feet maintains a level of 100 feet 
of Bitumen in a sufficiently clean state for immediate shipment. It 
is proposed to sink seven more wells 100 yards apart, which, on a 
moderate estimate, should yield an average of ten tons of Bitumen per 
day, in all a yield of 80 tons per day. 


The cost of sinking, as a minimum, eight wells to a depth of 
150 feet, providing wood sheathing, together with the necessary 
machinery, electric generators and cable, should not, in the opinion 
of the Directors, exceed £8,000, and, if n , further wells will 
be sunk so as to maintain the output at 80 tons of jitumen per day. 


This yield would, in the opinion of the Directors, justify the 
following estimate :— 
80 tons of Bitumen per ~ 
at $25 per ton md 
Less cost of production, in- 
cluding management and 
overhead charges at $15 


per ton 


per day $2,000 or say £400 


per day $1,200 or say £240 
Showing a profit per day of ee $800 or say £166 


Ora net annual profit at 300 working days from Bitumen alone of 
say £48,000. 


ee ee the surface are known to be 
a petroliferous product, and ~ state that it may be 
confidently assumed the Bitumen overlays a Petroleum deposit of 
enormous volume, this being the experience in many similar cases at 
Trinidad, Baku, Peru and elsewhere. Petroleum has already 
been proved in t ing province, Santa Clara, at a depth of 
between 1, and I, feet, and a considerable amount of drilling 
is being actively carried on in different parts of the Cuban oil-field. 


There is a local market for Petroleum and its Products 
produced by the Company, and the large cities in Cuba, the sugar 
plantations and numerous mining and local industries furnish a large 
and growing demand. The importations of Petroleum from the United 
States di recent years have been no less than 7,000,000 gallons of 
crude oil 3,000,000 — of the refined product annually. Any 
extension in the use of Petroleum for marine power should 
prove of considerable importance to this Company on account of the 
number of steamers trading to Cuba and the West Indies, and 
Se era of the Panama Canal in a few years’ 


” te Whitney’s estimate of the daily output of each well is 500 
barrels, making a total daily output for the six wells that are to be 
sunk as a minimum of 3,000 barrels. The local demand for Crude 
Oil is more than sufficient to absorb eight times this output, as shown 
by the importation mentioned above. The imported Oil 
cost of freight, c uty, &c., so the pri e Crude 
Oil delivered in Cuba can therefore be Prcvechownd pony well over $1 
per barrel. 

Taking the daily output of oil from these pro at half the 
amount estimated by Mr. Whitney, namely, 250 Is for each of 
the six wells, or a gross output of 1,500 barrels per day, and the 
selling price at the very moderate figure of $1 per barrel, we have a 
total annual gross revenue on a year =! days of 

1,500 barrels by 300 days, eq 

to 450,000 barrels at $1 = 450,000, say £90,000 
The operating expenses, manage- 

ment and overhead charges 

are estimated not to exceed 


15 cents per barrel... $57,500 
The 10 per cent. royalty ‘on this 

output will amount to ... 45,000 
Add sundry charges at the pro- 

perty and in London ses 25,000 


$127,500, say £25,500 
Or a net annual profit from Oil alone of £64,500 


These figures are based upon the amount of Oil which it is 
calculated can be obtained from the wells by pumping operations, but 
should the Company be fortunate enough to strike a nt ath r 
figures based upon Mr. Whitney’s Report, which for the 
the Directors’ estimate have been halved, would in all pro bility “4 
largely exceeded. 


The probability of a ‘‘ gusher ” is mentioned in one of the Reports, 
and the im meat Ob aap be gauged from the fact that two 
hers ” have recently been focated i in California, which resembles 

cs in its geological conditions. These are now producing 10,000 
barrels and 16,000 barrels of Oil daily respectively, and the output 
from these two wells is, therefore, 6 and 10 times greater respectively 
than the total estimated output of the six wells to be sunk on but a 


portion of this Company’s property. 
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From CONSTABLE’S Spring List. 
DIMINUTIVE DRAMAS. By Maveice 


BARING, Author of ‘‘ Dead Letters.” 4s. 6d- _ ae 

An entirely New and Final Collection of LAFCADIO HEARN’S 
Correspondence embodying his frankest views of Japan and 
the Japanese. 


THE JAPANESE LETTERS OF 
LAFCADIO HEARN. Edited by ELIZABETH 
BISLAND. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

OBSERVER.—“‘The charm and fancy and humour which 
illumine these admirable letters. Everywhere are fascinating 
glimpses such as no one else has ag us, and no one else will 
ever give us 3 of the, Japan which is fast becoming a Great Power. 

A Fascinating Record of Political and Social Life between 

the years 1793-1815. 


THE GLENBERVIE JOURNALS. 
Edited and Arranged by WALTER SICHEL, Author of 
«« Sheridan,” ‘‘ Emma, Lady Hamilton,” &c. Fully Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—** A volume which overflows with both 
human and historical interest, and jis edited throughout in a 
sound, scholarly and unostentatious fashion.” 

TIMES.—‘*Mr. Sichel has done well to rescue from oblivion 
the shrewd qommants of a moderate Whig noble upon the 
stirring history his day.” 


FRANKFORT MOORE’S GREAT BIOGRAPHY. 


GOLDSMITH. With many Illustrations. 


Medium 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘ Mr. Frankfort Moore’s volume of bril- 
teat merernaea will take its place with the monographs by 


in, and the lengthy lives by 
JOHN BROWN. A Biography. By 
OSWALD GARRISON VILLARA. Fully Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
**SPECTATOR.—“‘ This book is an ottenet to lay bare the 
heart of one of the most curious figures in history. A good d 
of new material has been unearthed, and there Is no doubt that 
this life is the most complete that has been published.” 


Third Impression of an Enchanting Romance. 


THE WINTER QUEEN. Tre sad Story 
of Elizabeth of Bohemia, daughter of James I. and VI. By 
MARIE HAY. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

TRUTH.—“* It needed something of the magic skill of a SCOTT to 
make the story seem at once as real and as thriiling as Miss Hay 
has done in this admirably staged and managed historical piece. ’ 


A Vohume throwing valuable light on the short, yet significant, 
Reign of Sixtus V. 


SIXTINE ROME. By J. A. F. Orsay. 


With 32 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This work appeals to all interested in art and such wonders of the Sixtine 
hierarchy as the Vatican Library, the Porta Surba, and the Dome of St. Peter's. 


THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Part ConTents: Present Conditions in Industry—Political Socialism — 

of Democracy—The Home—The Church—The School—Who Should 
overn, 


PEERS AND BUREAUCRATS. 
By RAMSAY MUIR. 4s. 6d. net. 

SPECTATOR.—‘‘ This finely tempered and exceedingly able 
study... the most notable of recent contributions to the 
understanding of current political problems... this acute, 
thoughtful, and most remarkable study.” 


THE LATEST FICTION 
Cc HAI N Ss. By EDWARD NOBLE. [Second /mpression. 


GLOBE.—** There are few readers wh») will not be interested 
in the personages of this admirable story ... a strong novel, 
fearlessly written and arresting in its force.” 

ATHENZUM.—‘“‘ We should not be surprised if this proved the 
most widely popular of the author's excellent novels.” 


FORTUNA CHANCE. By JAMEs Prior. 
GLOBE 


-—**The story is excellent, full of humour and variety. 
ze enenyeitty of the novel keeps the reader constantly on 
e alert. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘A novel of quite unusual interest and 
ower. 


DARWELL STORIES. By F. WarReE 
CORNISH. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘‘ Characters almost worthy of a place 
among the immortals to whom Dickens, Thackeray. and George 
Eliot have chained our affection. The story is a masterpiece, 
and ben the author at a bound into a foremost place among 
the novelists of to-day.” 


SIEGE of the SEVEN SUITORS. 
By MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 

We have enjoyed Mr. Nicholson’s book 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘ The book is delicate, tender, swect 
romance. Mr. Nicholson has so ready an imagination and so 
delightful a manner of combining the whimsical with the actual 
that his story should prove one of the most POPULAR NOVELS 
of the SEASON.” 

MORNING POST.—‘**The book sparkles with good things.” 


SMITH, ELDER & €O.’S LIST 


LONDON: 10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Imperial Organization of Trade 


By GEOFFREY DRAGE, 
Author of ** The Labour Problem,” &c. 


*,* A volume dealing with Trade and Industrial questions from 
the point of view of Imperial politics, with a special reference to 
the Imperial Conference of 1911, and embodying the results of the 
latest official statistics up to October 1910, together with the 
latest contributions to the subject by English and Foreign writers. 


NOW READY. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


French Railways 


By LORD MONKSWELL, DLL. 


*,” This book, illustrated by many photographs, offers a 
succinct account of the various railway systems in France, their 
organization, running capacity, and engine types, based on a 
personal acquaintance with men and machinery. 


On FEBRUARY orTu. Large post 8vo. 6s, net. 


On Freedom 


By G. LOCKER-LAMPSON, M.P. 


*,* A little book dealing with the question of the Freedom of 
the Will. 


In 26 vols. Gilt top, demy 8vo. 6s, net each. 


The Centenary Biographical Edition of the 
Works of 


William Makepeace 
Thackeray. 


With Biographical Introductions by his Daughter, 
LADY RITCHIE; 
Some Writings of the Great Novelist hitherto unpublished ; 


26 Portraits of the Author, 
arranged in chronological order, from the age of three onwards ; 
and about 500 separate Plates, with very numerous other 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. 


Printed in Large Type on Fine Paper. 


VOLUMES I. to VI. NOW READY. 


BARRY LYNDON AND THE 
FATAL BOOTS 


» & CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
“ PUNCH,” Vol. L, NOVELS 
BY EMINENT HANDS, &. _,, 
» 9 CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
“PUNCH,” Vol, IL, BOOK 
OF SNOBS, &. 


And two or three volumes will be issued each succeeding month 
until the completion of the Edition on October 16th, 1911. 


Vol. 7. 
Ready Feb. 15th 


Truth.—‘*The volumes are handsomely produced, and in 
every respect this Centenary Edition will appeal to admirers of 
Thackeray as the most desirable and attractive of all the Editions 
of his works.” 


Oxford Chronicle.—‘* We have already spoken of the sumptuous 
format of this new and definitive Thackeray, with its scrupulous 
attention to those little details which are the distinctive mark of 
the book-lover’s book . . . this eminently ‘desirable’ edition.” 


Prospectus post-free on application. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Srortiswoove & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square 
60 Coven i St. Paul, in 
1 


» E.C., and Published by REGINALD WessTEr at the Office be, King Street, 
the County of London.—Saturday, 4 February, 1911. 


